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Bridal Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—To make this coiffare divide the front and back han 
from ear to ear. Divide the back hair in two parts. . Arrange each of 
these in a three-strand braid, and leave them loose for the present. 


Comb the front hair back over crépes, and fasten the ends so that they 
do not show. © Cross the two back braids so that they fall on the neck 
as shown by Fig. 2 (this shows the coiffure without wreath or flowers), 
fasten the ends on the crown of the head, and conceal them under a knot 


of hair ending in curls, which supplies the place of a chignon of curls, 


Fig. 1 shows the manner of arranging the veil and wreath. If the nat- 


ural hair is not thick enough, false braids may be used. 


Figs. 3 and 4:—This coiffure is very becoming and easily. arranged 
(see Fig. 4, which shows the coiffure without the veil and wreath, and 
without the two long curls at the left side). » Divide the front and back 
hair from ear to ear, and then divide the front hair in two parts. Comb 
the back hair to the right side, tie it back of the ear, and arrange it in 
a three-strand braid; arrange the latter so that it falls on the neck, and 
fasten it-at the right side, afterward covering it with the front hair. 
Then divide each half of the front hair, which must be slightly crimped, 








































Fig. 2.— ARRANGEMENT OF Harr FoR BripaL 
Coirrurg, Fic. 1. 


dispensable article on the toilette-table, every lady 
ought to understand its peculiarities and the best 
methods of using it. 

- Glycerine is prepared from fat, of which it forms 
a prominent constituent. -At first sight this might 
create a feeling of disgust ; but when we trace the 
chemical processes through which it passes, we 
shall find that it is purified as with fire, and there 
is no more room for disgust at the idea of glycer- 
ine being prepared from fat than there is at the 
idea of luscious strawberries, delicate peaches, and 
refreshing grapes being produced from the con- 
tents of the garbage wagon. In both cases the 


x 4 \\ ‘ resulting product is sublimed and purified, and 








Fig. 1.—Bripau Coirrure with WREATH AND VuIL.—[See Fig. 2.] 


in two parts; comb back the part next the ear, and then arrange: the 
part next the middle so that it falls over the forehead and the hair 
combed back; as shown by Figs. 3 and 4. Twist the ends of each 
half of the front hair loosely, as shown by Fig. 4, and then fasten 
them on the back of the head, simulating a chignon (see illustration). 
On the left side fasten two long curls as shown by Fig. 3. This illus- 
tration shows the manner of arranging the wreath, which must be 
secured with hair-pins, and the veil, which is hemmed an inch and 
a half wide all around, and which is pleated three inches from the 
upper straight edge, and pinned on so as to form a rosette (see illus- 
tration). 








GLYCERINE. 


HEN, amidst the smoke and dust of the laboratory, Scheele 

first separated glycerine from its combinations, and gave it a 
distinct existence and a name, he doubtless had little thought of the 
extensive applications that it would meet, and still less could he sup-' 
pose that it would find its way to the toilette-tables of delicate ladies, 
or become a boon to suffering infants. It is not many years since 
it was thrown away as worthless, it being a waste product in the man- 
ufacture of certain pharmaceutical preparations ; or, if it did chance 
to be saved, it was kept merely by curious chemists, who retailed it 
at almost fabulous prices. Now it is a regular article of commerce; 
it is prepared of great purity and at moderate cost, and being an in- 
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Fig. 4.— ARRANGEMENT OF Hair FoR BRIDAL 


Corrrure, Fic. 3. 
BRIDAL COIFFURES, Figs. 1-4. 


bears.no more resemblance to the source that furnished it than aqua 
fortis bears to the air we breathe; and yet we know that both aqua 
fortis and air are composed of the same elements, 

The prominent characteristics that render glycerine valuable for 
toilette purposes are its neutrality, its fixedness, and its strong affini- 
ty for water. By neutrality we mean the fact that it is neither acid 
nor alkaline. It exerts no corroding action on any animal tissue, 
and when properly prepared it may be applied to the most delicate 
parts without producing pain or injury. Its name signifies ‘‘ the 
sweet base,” and it has a very sweet and pleasant taste. Moreover, 
it is so far nutritious that a German chemist supported himself 
upon it alone for several days. It has no specific action upon the 
system, and seems to act merely as a not very powerful form of nu- 
triment; so that when applied to the lips, or when used where 
young children have access to it, no fear need be entertained in re- 
gard to its effects. By its fixedness is meant the fact that it does 
not evaporate or dry up. So marked is this feature that it is used 
extensively by microscopists for the purpose of preserving moist 
preparations, and we have in our possession a slide which was put 
up a dozen years ago, and which is perfect to this day, although it 


Fig. 3.—Bripat Corrrure with WreatH anp VetL.—[See Fig. 4.] 


never was very well sealed up. The glycerine is, in this case, kept 
between two thin plates of glass, one of which is about three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter, and in all this long time the glycerine 
has not dried up to any perceptible degree. No more convincing 
proof could be given of the non-volatility of glycerine. ‘This prop- 
erty renders it of peculiar value as an application to the hair, which 
it keeps moist and healthy, thus preventing, in a large measure, that 
torment to ladies—brittleness of the hair, which causes it to break 
off at all sorts of lengths, and present a ‘‘ fuzzy” or ‘‘ towsy” ap- 
pearance. Asa means of keeping the skin moist glycerine is un- 
equaled, and there is no better preventive of chapped hands, and 
no better application to hands that are chapped. It renders the skin 
soft, flexible, clear, and white, and is said, though with how much 
truth we do not know, to prevent freckles. We somewhat doubt 
this point, but would advise a trial, as what sometimes fails in cer- 
tain cases may succeed in others. As an article for use in the 
nursery glycerine is invaluable, It is altogether the best applica- 
tion for chafed surfaces, though many ladies have been disappointed 
in its use from not having followed certain directions which will 
be hereafter noted. It never becomes rancid, like oil, nor does it 
turn sour, like vegetable or sugary solutions. This is due in a 
large measure to the fact that it does not absorb any thing from 
the air, nor does it even permit the access of air to any thing im- 
mersed in it. .This is not the case with water, which readily dis- 
solves a considerable percentage of air, and thus conveys it to 
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whatever may be covered with it. This pecul- 
oes | of glycerine has caused it to be quite ex- 


vely used in the preservation of fruits and 
int that will doubtless interest 
ies, though it does not concern the toilette- 
table. Another application of glycerine, which 
falls in the same category, is its value when 
mixed with cements. We all know the diffi- 
culty of causing labels and similar objects to 
stick to glass or highly varnished articles when 
the latter are exposed to the continued drying 
action of a very warm room, The gum or paste 
dries up and cracks off, thus producing very seri- 
ous annoyance. One or two drops of glycerine 
ina cmall bottle of mucilage will entirely pre- 
vent this result. We must reser however, 4 
adding too much glycerine, or the cement wi 
fail to harden at all. r 
The property which has caused most annoy- 
ance in the use of ~~ is its strong affinity 
for water. Although glycerine has a pleasant, 
sweetish taste, yet the first sensation that is felt 
when it is applied to the tongue is one of pain 
and burning. ‘This is caused by the fact that the 
glycerine absorbs all the moisture from the sur- 
face that it touches, and thus dries it up and 
parches the nerves, Ignorant of this fact, nurses 
and mothers have applied pure glycerine to the 
chafed skin of infants, and produced great pain. 
The glycerine ought to have been first mixed 
with an equal bulk of water, or at least with so 
much as would remove its burning action on the 
sense of taste. This being done, it may be ap- 
plied to the most tender surfaces without produc- 
ing injury, and as it does not dry up, virtually 
maintains the parts in a constantly moist condi- 
tion, excluding the air and promoting the heal- 
ing — We may hint to the ladies that a 
1 quantity poured into the shaving cups of 
their husbands, brothers, or friends will prove a 
pleasant addition, preventing entirely any possi- 
bility of the lather drying or hardening. 








LOSS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Wrrueren and brown, some constant leaves 
Still cling about the tree; 
But all the glory of the year— 
The fleeting lustre of the sea, 
The tenderness of summer eves, 
The haze that made the distance dear— 
Has vanished utterly. 


A dreary cloud the whole day long 
Sobs to itself unblest, 
And bitterly the night winds blow 
Into the frozen west; 
And, flooded late with happy song, 
Now cold and cruelly the snow 
Lies deep in last year’s nest. 
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0@™ Our next Number will contain an illus- 
tration, accompanied with Cut Paper Pattern, of 
a new and elegant Postilion-Basque Walking Suit ; 
together with a large number of beautiful engrav- 
ings, and a choice variety of reading matter. For 
complete list of Cut Paper Patterns published, see 
Advertisement on page 223 of this Number. 

we Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-Sized Pattern Sheet, with full-sized 
patterns and illustrations of a large variety of 
Spring and Summer Suits for Masters and Misses 
Srom three to fifteen years old ; Commencement, 
Confirmation, and First-Communion Dresses ; 
Ladies and Misses’ Spring and Summer Talmas, 
Paletots, Sacques, and Fackets ; Pen-wipers, Needle- 
books, Work-boxes, Clothes-bags, Tidies, embroid- 
ery patterns, etc., etc. 

(~~ HarPer’s WEEKLY for April 1 contains 
the opening chapters of CHARLES READE’s new 
story, 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, 
with original illustrations, in addition to those 
which appear in the English edition. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


@E Spring. 

\ Y DEAR MAY,—It was the same instinet 
that carried us both to the Central Park yes- 
terday. The sap begins to stir in our veins as 
in the trees and shrubs, The blithest hopes and 
expectations sweetly twitter in your heart, I 
know; and when in the early mornings I hear 
the bubbling of the birds’ songs, I think of you, 
my dear young lady. It is a universal magic. 
If you do not think of the singing of birds and 
the blooming of crocuses and hyacinths when 
you see me—and I beg my dear May to forgive 
the preposterous suggestion—yet you have ob- 
served in the woods how the toughest oaks and 
the most ancient elms feel the tender touch of 
the renewing year, and respond in swelling 
twigs and budding leaves. Our journey has 
brought us steadily forward, and our road lies 
through the bloom and blossom of another 
spring. How beautiful it is, dear May! How 
much more beautiful than any other moment of 

the year through which we travel! 
And the oldest songs in its praise are still 
the most beautiful also. Here we are sweeping 


along upon the great journey, rolling over the 
same road by which all the travelers of the re- 
motest ages have passed. And they saw what 
Does any thing 


we see, and felt what we feel. 





give us a deeper sense of the identity of the 
race? You go up to the Park in the bright 
sunshine after the heavy rains. You see the 
broad meadow that shall soon be green. Every 
where you hear the sound of birds; you feel 
the generous warm air, and mark the delicate 
green flushing along the tender bark. And all 
the soft beginning of spring without seems but 
the reflection of the bright, hopeful feeling 
within. You see painted upon the air what 
you feel in your own heart. Every thing seems 
young and renewed because you are so. The 
sun is not. so much in the sky as in your soul. 
The birds warble because your heart sings. 
See what inexpressible tenderness of tone in 
that horizon line! But are you looking out or 
in? What depthless tenderness of heavenly 
emotion stretches before your inlooking eye! 

Now, my dear May, if I had opened the 
magazine which I carried in my hand yester- 
day, and had asked you to let me read you a 
spring song—such as I used to meet the senti- 
mental German youth writing in the Thiergar- 
ten, or park, near Berlin—if it had been the 
very freshest and most fragrant strain of our 
sweetest singer, would it have seemed fresher or 
more delightful to you than this: 

“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone ; 

‘The flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land ; 

“‘The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grape give a good 
smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away.” 

Is there any song that more truly expresses 
your own feeling an ! delight in the spring than 
that? Could there be a simpler, more uni- 


versal strain? It is as pure a song as a bird’s. , 


The natural emotion of a healthy and suscepti- 
ble mind sings through the poet. The song is 
as transparent as air. There is no mixture of 
personality, There is no meditation, nor mor- 
alizing, nor improvement; no sentimentality, 
nor vaporing, nor morbid conceit. It is clear 
as a crystal rill, The deep delight blossoms 
into musical song as the vines into the tender 
grape with the good smell. And scarcely else- 
where than in this oldest song of spring will 
you find an allusion to the penetrating, exqui- 
site fragrance of the grape blossom. But in all 
the best songs, all those which the heart treas- 
ures, and hums over and over again, mother 
and daughter and granddaughter, and genera- 
tion after generation in endless succession, you 
will find this same tone expressive of universal 
experience; nothing quaint or obscure, or, in 
the limited sense, personal. For great genius 
seems to be colorless, It transmits the rays 
of feeling untainted and untinted. It is so in 
Shakespeare and in Burns, my dear May; and 
where it is not so it is a fashion which passeth 
away. The same daylight and common air 
that you feel and see in these verses are in 
Homer also. It is, indeed, the morning air. 
But then real genius is perpetual morning, and 
all its flowers and landscapes are set in that 
same blithe, clear atmosphere. 

So the old poet who sang this song far away 
beyond two seas, and beyond two thousand 
years, perhaps, was yet a fellow-traveler of 
ours, seeing and hearing and feeling and en- 
joying just what we do. He looked out upon 
the same road that we traverse, and the sky was 
as blue, and the clouds as round and fair, and 
the plains and hills and trees and streams were 
as various, and the whole world was apparently 
just as old and just as new as that we see in 
the Central Park to-day. Some day, perhaps, 
dear May, you will go to Egypt and ascend the 
Nile, and see the shattered statue of Memnon, 
as it is called, at Thebes—Memnon, son of the 
morning, whose lips the first rays of the rising 
sun touched into music. It is crumbling now, 
but still it sits stately and most imposing upon 
the wide Theban plain. But miracles never 
cease, dear girl. Long ago I stood upon the 
plain and beheld the famousstatue, with its story 
vivid in my heart, But yesterday, asI sat in the 
Central Park, I saw the sun touch lips as lovely 
as ever Memnon’s were—lips of a daughter of 
the morning-——and the music that followed was 
sweeter than ever Thebes heard from Memnon. 

And, indeed, is not every one of us travelers 
who keeps the freshness of his heart unworn a 
son of the morning? And may he not know 
that he is of royal lineage if, when the spring 
comes, like a splendid sun, and strikes his heart 
with beauty as Memnon’s mouth was touched 
with light, it instantly answers in song like that 
of Solomon? It need not be his own, except 
in the emotion. ‘The man who feels as the 
poet felt may let the poet speak for him, yet in 
feeling be as much a poet as the singer. For 
what is youth but freshness of the heart? and 
whoever keeps that lives in the time of the sing- 
ing of birds forever. Some of us, my dear May, 
are born in the autumn or the winter, and we 
never get out of that season. -I know people 
who were born sere and yellow. They never 
had any green leaves, nor bursting sap, nor 
thick-crowding blossoms. The young birds 
never built in their branches, nor did they ever 
rock the warbling darlings in the great summer 
gales. They were crisp and dry from the be- 
ginning. ‘The richness and passion of spring, 
the ardor of June and July, the glow and ecsta- 








sy of life—they seem never to have known them. 
They were always grave and sombre and sad. 
It was perpetual autumn with them—gray, 
weeping, misty, melancholy. 

Then, you see, my dear May, the old text, 
that we live not for ourselves alone, is true al- 
ways and every where. We can no more help 
affecting others than an apple blossom can help 
smelling sweetly, or a cathedral can help throw- 
ing a shadow. So these people cast gloomy 
and chilling shadows, in which ice and snow lin- 
ger, and the green of spring comes not. Their 
shadow is heavy. It seems to fall with actual 
weight, and to crush what it touches. I have 
seen a tender plant overtaken by the shadow 
of a tree as the sun moved round, and gradu- 
ally it began to droop and wither, and slowly 
faded wholly away. And even so the dry and 
yellow people blight their neighbors. They 
cynically sneer at eagerness as folly. ‘They de- 
nounce impulse and generosity as idle dreams 
and delusions. They wither the roots of hope. 
They dry the springs of faith. Youth dwin- 
dies and pines and expires in their neighbor- 
hood. They have never bad any morning in 
their hearts, and the sun and the spring, there- 
fore, never touch them into music. 

Happy, then, my dear May, those who are 
born of the spring ; they make sunshine all the 
year. The green figs never fail upon the tree, 
nor the tender grapes upon the vine. That 
eternal spring in the heart, that unfading lustre 
of the morning, is the best dowry any young 
woman can have. The young men talk a great 
deal about heiresses, and the ‘‘ cutting up” of 
parents, and there is a great deal of writing 
and speculating upon the impossibility of mar- 
rying when the salaries of marriageable young 
men bear so hopeless a relation to the extrava- 
gance in dress of marriageable young women. 
There are a great many young gentlemen who 
assure me, over their wine and cigars at the 
club, that they could not think of asking a 
princess to leave her father’s palace upon Mur- 
ray Hill to come and share their humble rooms, 
and to starve and pinch upon a lean salary. 
Well, my dear May, there is reason in all 
things. A gentleman who must have wine and 
cigars at dinner certainly should not marry 
upon five hundred dollars a year, But how 
many of their parents married upon that sum, 
and were happy! And my opinion is that if 
they would spare the wine and tobacco, and, 
having a moderate salary, should be so lucky 
as to win the heart of a daughter of the morn- 
ing, of one of the princesses of the spring, 
they might venture to do what so many of the 
happiest people in the world have done before 
them, and ask no other portion with the bride 
than that temperament and disposition which 
make the flowers always appear on the earth, 
and cause the happy house to feel continually 
that the rain is over and gone. 

Yes, my dear May, I know what you mean 
to ask. It is whether you or any young woman 
ought not to look just as severely for the same 
eternal spring ina young man. I see in your 
eyes, or I know that I should see in them if I 
were with you, the look which accuses me of 
the old, old habit of talking of what the young 
woman is to bring, as if the husband alone 
were to be consulted. ‘‘She brought her hus- 
band a fair face, a fine fortune, and an ancient 
name,” says the old story. Did she, indeed ! 
And what did he bring her? If he brings win- 
ter and gloomy autumn, silence and frosty air, 
all the spring in the world might struggle with 
them in vain. Dear fellow-traveler, our man- 
ners upon the great journey will surely be what 
our hearts are. Yours, dear May, are the 
spring sunshine and the fragrant vine; and 
when you appear, our hearts begin to chant, 
“‘The flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come.” 

Your truthful friend, 
An Otp BacHELor. 





WHAT ENEMY HATH DONE 
THIS? 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


OME observing father in Boston has been 
circulating a petition asking that the Sat- 
urday session of the Latin School in that city 
be abolished, and finds himself at once set up 
as the standard-bearer of an army which is to 
rescue our children from the clutches of their 
oppressors. Vigorous pens are set in motion. 
All the horrors of overtasked brains, multiplied 
lessons, too many hours in school, too many 
studies out of school, unventilated rooms, and 
premature disease and death are pointed out, 
and parents are called upon to rise in their 
might and demand a redress of all these griev- 
ances, or threaten a withdrawal of their chil- 
dren from ‘‘ your schools.” 

The situation is grotesque, though the evil is 
as real as sin. Whose schools, pray, are they 
from which the children are to be withdrawn in 
default of a reformation? Who prescribes the 
curriculum of study? Who appoints the school- 
hours? Who limits the vacations? Who builds 
the school-houses? There would seem to be a 
vague notion afloat that the teacher is the abso- 
lute despot who is to be brought to terms by 
armed revolution. He it is who imposes tasks 
so severe as to soften the brains of his innocent 





charges, and who sucks all the oxygen out of 
the air before he permits them to breathe it. 
He is the cruel, exacting, irresponsible tyrant, 
tramping to his goal over the brains of the help- 
less, bringing to naught the hopes of fond fa- 
thers, and paving the way for paralysis and gen- 
eral idiocy. 

Here is where the absurdity appears. The 
evil itself can scarcely be exaggerated, especial- 
ly as regards ventilation. ‘There is probably 
not a well-ventilated school-house in the coun- 
try. Ihave been in a great many, and I do not 
recollect one that was not nasty with foul air. 
Enter the main hall during the morning exer- 
cises, and you may be sufficiently comfortable ; 
but go into a recitation-room during the latter 
half of the recitation hours and you are actual- 
ly smitten by the noisome atmosphere. It is 
not actually potato-rot, but it makes you think 
of potato-rot. It does not knock you down, 
but it gives you the sensation of being knocked 
down, and it makes you long to knock some- 
body down. In this filthy bath the delicate 
lungs of delicate children are immersed and 
soaked and steeped, hour after hour, for days 
and months and years, till the nastiness is well 
incorporated into blood and brain and heart. 

And the parents do not care. The fault is 
wholly and solely with them, The teachers do 
every thing they can do to mitigate the evil. 
‘They open the ventilators; they open the win- 
dows, as far as draughts are permissible. At 
the close of each recitation they give the rooms 
as complete an airing as possible. It is the par- 
ents who build school-houses and put their 
children into them. It is the parents who cram 
their children’s lungs with the same old, used- 
up, spoiled air over and over again. They do 
not object to it. They hear talk and make talk 
about fresh air, but they do not supply fresh air. 
They would just as soon their children would 
breathe the foul as the fresh. If they wanted 
the pure air they would have it. They do not 
wash their children’s faces in dirty water; and 
clean air is more accessible than clean water. 
As they do not use it, the inference is that they 
do not want it. 

So of hours and terms and tasks—they all 
emanate from the parent. ‘The school session 
is six hours long, when it should be no more 
than five; but not only is the teacher not re- 
sponsible for this, but let him advocate earnest- 
ly a reduction to five hours, and parents would 
say he did it for the »xke of shirking the hour's 
work himself. They would think they were 
not getting their money’s worth if school closed 
at four instead of five. We want our children 
in the school-room six hours. When they are 
at school we feel that they are safe. We don’t 
mind what they are breathing, but we know 
they are not roaming the street; they are 
not drowning, or fighting, or running after a 
circus, They are taken care of. If you dis- 
miss school at four, our duration of mental ease 
is shortened by anhour and shall you indolent 
and easy-placed teachers have only five hours 
of work, while fathers and mothers bear the 
burden and heat of a never-ending day ? 

The course of studies is possibly a little more 
under the control of the teacher, but only a very 
little. So many years are given to the prima- 
ry, so many to the grammar, so many to the 
high school. So many studies the father wishes 
his son to prosecute. The subdivision is as 
rigid as mathematics. The teacher is power- 
less. The parent is powerful. He can take 
out lessons or put in years. He can make his 
high school course five years long instead of 
four, or he can dismiss a language or a science 
from the course. If he does not choose to do 
it, it is not the teacher’s place to do it. Let 
the teacher attempt it and he immediately lays 
himself open to the allegation of desiring to di- 
minish his own work. It is his part to teach 
what he is appointed to teach, and if he para- 
lyzes the children’s brains it is no affair of his. 
He was put there to paralyze them. ‘That is 
the way he earns his Salary. When the farmer 
sends his grain to mill the natural inference is 
that he wants it ground. 

It is comfortable to see people uncomfortable 
in this matter; but it is ridiculous to see them 
angry with any body but themselves. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING TOILETTES. 

HERE are two seasons for fashionable wed- 

dings. The first follows the winter gaye- 
ties of the city, and the second comes after the 
summer campaign at the watering-places. Prep- 
arations are now making for the first of these. 
Most of our fair fiancées object to being married 
during Lent, notwithstanding the example of the 
Princess Louise; but they are not too devout to 
spend the quiet penitential season in selecting 
elaborate trousseaus, to be displayed immediate- 
ly after Easter. White repped silk with point 
duchesse flounces is the first choice for bridal 
dresses at the approaching weddings. Satin is 
pronounced too old for the young brides of the 
season, and the once poetic muslin is now too 
commonly worn to be in favor for this one grand 
occasion of a woman’s life. ‘The heaviest otto- 
man repped silk is chosen by those who can af- 
ford it, but lighter qualities of gros grain and 
the handsome Irish poplins are used by those 
who can pay but $4 a yard instead of $8. Two 
flounces of duchesse lace six or eight inches 
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wide are preferred to the one deep flounce hith- 
erto used : $20 a yard buys beautiful flounces 
of this lace, though notthe finest specimens. 
China crape flounces and over-skirt, or else misty 
tulle drapery, or ruffles of white Chambery gauze, 
are less expensive than lace, and are used to 
beautify low-priced silks, as they look lighter 
than the ruffles of the mater so much worn 
during the winter. 

A low corsage, with pointed front, deep pos- 
tilion back, round neck, Grecian folds on the 
bosom, and short puffed sleeves, is the prevailing 
style for wedding dresses; the upper skirt has a 
short apron front, with long, bouffant back; the 
train is shortened to sixty inches for ladies of 
medium height. When a high corsage is pre- 
ferred, the neck is pointed very low and filled in 
with lace. The sleeves are duchesse-shaped, or 
else plain to the elbow and ruffled below. A 
cluster of orange flowers is placed high on the 
left side of the corsage, and trailing vines loop 
the apron of the over-skirt on each side, while a 
short spray takes the place of a sash. 

The handsomest tulle veil made lately is a 
ingle width of tulle three and a half yards wide, 
and long enough to reach very near the end of 
tke train. Around the edge is a three-inch hem, 
firished at the top with a thick cord covered 
with the silk of the dress. ‘The lower corners 
are rounded; the upper edge is passed plainly 
over the head just back of the Pompadour roll 
of hair, and pinned securely behind the ears. 
There is no short veil for the face. $16 is the 

rice. 

The bridal chaplet is a slender garland of half- 
blown orange buds, mingled with spiral and starry 
jasmine. It is laid across the Pompadour roll, 
and hangs down each side, or else trails over the 
back hair. An elaborate chatelaine braid, a sin- 
gle plait as wide as the two braids usually worn, 
and soft hanging curls, are the bridal coiffure. 
The front is slightly frizzed over a Pompadour 
pad, or else the roll is plainly covered; and on 
the forehead droops short hair, neither frizzed nor 
straight, but curved in half rings, fluffy and care- 
less-looking. Long side locks, curling toward 
the ear, are still worn. The bride’s gloves are 
long-wristed white kid, fastened by four buttons 
at least, and without ornamental stitching: price 
$3 50 a pair. 

Gray poplin for the traveling dress, and a gray 
silk suit for visiting and church, are still pre- 
scribed as items of a trousseau; but as these 
proclaim the bride as plainly as do orange flow- 
ers, other colors are often chosen. A traveling 
suit lately made for a wealthy bride has a skirt 
of Havana brown silk with two flounces of dark- 
er nut brown, and a cashmere polonaise of the 
darkest shade, trimmed with silk bands like the 
flounces, piped with silk of the lighter Havana 
shade, ‘This stylish suit might be worn by any 
lady, and does not publish the bridehood of the 
wearer. The gipsy bonnet worn with this is a 
soft brown straw, trimmed with brown gros grain 
ribbon, a brown ostrich tip, brown quilled silk for 
face trimming, and a cluster of pale salmon tea- 
roses. A pretty model for those who adhere to 
the conventional gray suit is one of fine gray 
pongee, with a short paletot and open-front over- 
skirt, like that illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. 
Ill. A bias band of gray silk edges the jacket 
and skirt. The lower skirt has a bias gathered 
silk ruffle four inches wide around the bottom. 
A box-pleated ruffle of pongee of the same width 
overlaps this. A second silk ruffle and another 
of pongee held by a bias silk band complete the 
trimming. ‘The gipsy bonnet was of the silk 
used in the dress trimming, with a fringed scarf 
of gray China crape, and a pink rose spray for 
ornament. Gray undressed kid gloves with long 
wrists. Square ottoman repped shawl in broad 
stripes, carried in straps. 

The suit for returning calls is of silk or poplin 
of any favorite shade of the quiet colors now 
worn. The pretty grisaille silks are serviceable, 
and many brides use elaborate suits of black 
silk, with plenty of white lace at the throat and 
wrists. Carriage costumes to be worn in May 
are of pale écru silk, or mauve, or pearl gray, 
trimmed with flounces, finished with narrowest 
edging of point duchesse scarcely half an inch 
wide, yet costing $1 25 a yard. The bonnet 
matches the suit in color, or is of black lace. 
White silk and lace bonnets are not worn. 

Wrappers for brides are supplied by the fur- 
nishing houses, and consist of fine soft nansooks 
and piqué made in the shape illustrated in Bazar 
No. 5, Vol. IV. Embroidery is the favorite 
trimming, especially two needle-worked ruffles 
extending down the front from each side of the 
neck and around the edge of the skirt. Ham- 
burg work is much used for these ruffles, and is 
exceedingly pretty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Soft flexible stuffs of light neutral tints con- 
tinue to arrive for spring and summer suits. 
These are to be trimmed with silk of a darker 
shade, and will comprise the foundation at least 
of many of the shaded suits that are to be a no- 
ticeable feature in summer outfits. Most popu- 
lar among these are the Japanese serges and 
foulards, improved fabrics of mixed silk and 
wool. The first is twilled, the last has a plain 
surface, and both are as soft as the India silk 
used for neck-ties. They are in light brown, 
buff, and mode tints, and cost from $1 to $1 25 
a yard. Japanese crape, imitating the fine 
crinkle of China crape, is made strong by being 
mixed with wool. In delicate colors, and twenty- 
four inches wide, the price is $110 a yard. A 
similar fabric, altogether wool, without the silken 
gloss of that just describéd, is 80 cents. Fine 
pongees, crisp to the touch, yet forming graceful, 
soft drapery, are shown in excellent quality, 


light, glossy, and of perfect gray shades, for 
$1 25 a yard. Heavy repped épingelines, with 
the silk all thrown on the surface, are $1 50 a 





yard. Fine French poplins cost from $1 25 to 
$1 75 a yard. These Lyons poplins and the 
famous Irish poplins are both silk and wool mix- 
tures, but French poplins are of light quality, 
and have small reps not clearly defined, while 
Irish poplins have the thick regular reps of gros 
grain, are narrow, and cost from $2 upward. 
These poplins are reversible, as the silk warp is 
thrown on the outer sides, covering the woof of 
wool that forms the reps. We have said this 
before, but repeat it to many correspondents who 
ask if Pym’s Irish poplin is not all silk. If it 
were, it would not be poplin, but silk. 

Summer cashmere is a novelty. It is a soft, 
all-wool, twilled fabric of very light quality, in 
broken plaids, checks, and cross-bars. ‘The sel- 
vedges are finished as fringe, to be used in trim- 
ming flounces and the over garments. It is six- 
quarters wide, and $1 50 a yard. As many ob- 
ject to these self-fringed goods on account of 
their resemblance to the shaw] suits that are now 
somewhat passée, the fringe can be dispensed 
with, At any rate, we know of no more beautiful 
fabric than this, especially for ladies’ wrappers 
and for children’s suits. The bright blue and 
white plaids are among the prettiest; and another 
stylish combination is black and white plaid with 
maroon bars between. Lower-priced cashmeres, 
slightly mixed with cotton, are $1 25 a yard. 

All-wool serges, as fine and soft as ladies’ 
cloth, and wool poplins a full yard wide, are 
shown in the buff and brown shades, with a 
darker stripe and fringe on one edge, for $1 10 
a yard. Mixed with cotton, they are 80 cents. 
Very lustrous mohairs in all the spring shades, 
and the heavier Palermo poplins with fine reps, 
are 65 cents a yard. 

Batiste robes are plain cambrics, self-colored, 
with a stripe for bordering near the edges. They 
are 35 cents a yard, or about $4 25 the dress 
pattern. Linen lawns of palest unbleached 
buff or light gray are sold for 25 cents a yard. 
The furnishing houses sell suits of these, ready 
made, with postilion basque, the Worth over- 
skirt, illustrated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., and 
a lower skirt, trimmed with four or five narrow 
ruffles edged with guipure lace of the same 
shade, for $23. These are stylish and inexpen- 
sive suits, but the problem to be solved is, how 
shall they be washed? ‘The buff linen lawns in- 
variably have a pinkish hue after having been 
wet, and gray lawn is apt to be streaked and 
shaded. 

THE VON MOLTKE COLLAR. 


The newest lace collar, called the Von Moltke, 
is pointed at the throat, to be worn very low, has 
square outer corners, and grows narrow toward 
the neck. It resembles the shape of the Marie 
Antoinette collar. 


REGALIA, 


A similar shaped collarette, which ladies call 
regalia, is made of sheer white muslin in soft 
folds, edged with point duchesse lace. One of 
these made to wear over a black velvet dress is 
$23; simply trimmed with Valenciennes, they 
are $10 or $12. For light mourning they are 
of white muslin, trimmed with very fine side 
pleating edged with footing: price $4. Cuffs 
or foils for the wrists are made to match. Pale 
blue or mauve regalias of China crape or soft 
India silk, trimmed with white lace, are made 
for young ladies to wear over white or black 
dresses. ‘These are new and very dressy. 

Black guipure edging for trimming flounces 
of grenadine and silk is sold in half-inch widths 
for 15 cents to 25 cents a yard. Fine white 
muslin, in tiny side pleats edged with very 
narrow footing, the whole when complete only 
two inches wide, is shown for wearing inside 
duchesse sleeves, low-throated dresses, and for 
putting on silk flounces beneath lace or silk ruf- 
fles : price 35 cents a yard. 

Square handkerchiefs of light blue silk are 
worn by blondes outside of the linen collar, fold- 
ed three-cornered or in sailor square, and pinned 
below the brooch. Brunettes complete street 
costumes by scarfs of guipure or other black net 
worn similarly. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; and Srptey; and Messrs. A. 
T. Srewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & 
Co.; and Lorp & Tay.or. 





PERSONAL. 


Tae Rev. HENRY WarD BEECHER, in one of 
his recent Lecture-room Talks, asked this ques- 
tion: ‘Did you ever think of the mingled dig- 
nity and delicacy of affection with which Christ 
treated women, the highest and the lowest? 
There is not in literature recorded such an ex- 
quisite treatment of woman as that which she 
received at the hands of Christ.” 

—The Russian Emperor is openly spoken of 
in St. Petersburg as having become a confirmed 
inebriate, imbibing nothing but the strongest 
kind of alcoholic liquors. All the efforts of his 
family to reclaim him have proved fruitless. 

—Count Von BevstT is said to feel keenly the 
ingratitude of the Austrian court, where he has 
been so much slighted as to cause him to with- 
draw almost entirely from society. 

—Viscount Macduff, only son of the Earl of 
Fife, is a candidate to represent West Aberdcen- 
shire in Parliament at the next vacancy. It is to 
be hoped he may maintain the family repute. 
The first MacpurF of history, as SHAKSPEARB 
makes him, was an honest, brave-hearted gentle- 
man, a good father, a good —s of manly and 
patriotic impulses, and who did a neat thing in 
that little affair of his with MAcBETH. 

—The official records of the secret police of 
Paris, which to some extent have recently been 
made public, give minute account of the way 
of life of the ex-Empress EUGENIE and her moth- 
er when first they came to live in Paris. In 
1848 they occupied a third-floor in the Rue St. 
Antoine, and there Louis NAPOLEON, after his 
election to the Presidency, commenced paying 
her attentions. Madame DE MonTIJo was sep- 
arated in Spain from her husband, came to 
Paris, went thence for a time to England, re- 








turned to Paris, and was ccnstantly under the 
surveillance of the police. Her social position 
was by no means of a ve y exalted character. 
The daughter, however, was irreproachable, and 
the Emperor finally thought the best thing he 
could do would be to marry her, which he did 
on the 30th January, 1853. 

—Mrs. Henry M. FIExp, the talented wife of 
the editor of the Evangelist, has been giving some 
interesting reminiscences of the house of Orleans 
in that excellent journal. The Comte de Paris, 
the head of this house, is just now regarded as 
having an excellent chance for the succession to 
the throne, which his family might never have 
lost had his popular father, the Duke of Orleans, 
lived. This much-beloved prince, the eldest son 
of Louis PHILIPPE, was thrown from his carriage 
and instantly killed—an event which changed the 
whole destinies of France. Mrs. Fre.p says of 
the widowed Duchess of Orleans that the mem- 
ory of her kt asband was for her a sort of wor- 
ship. All i his apartments remained as he left 
it; his booxs, the pen with which he had signed 
some orders just as he was stepping into his 
carriage, and on which the ink was hardly dry 
when he expired, even the cup of chocolate, half 
emptied, and the glove fallen on the floor, that 
had still the impress of his hand. Nothing was 
ever touched but by her. A cabinet of ebony, 
always covered with fresh flowers, and jealously 
closed, contained the last impression taken in 
plaster of his countenance, which death, coming 
so suddenly, had hardly changed. Into this pri- 
vate apartment she often retired to meditate and 
pray. Every year, on the anniversary of his death, 
she repaired to the chateau of Dreux, to spend 
some days near his tomb; and in her exile re- 
gretted nothing so much as the privilege of this 
mournful pilgrimage. 

—wWe learn from one of the committee on the 
fund for the benefit of the family of the late 
GrorGE Houtanp that, after paying all the ex- 
— attendant upon the same, there will be 

eft for the family the handsome sum of thir- 
teen thousand five hundred dollars. 

—The Rev. Dr. Porter, of Grace Church, who 
last year spent a few days among the Mormons 
in Utah, expresses the opinion that to the great 
governing power of .ouNG the success of Mor- 
monism is mainly: .ributable, and that the Pa- 
cific Railway and ae not far off disappearance 
of Youne from tue terrestrial stage will rapidly 
remove that pesterly ism from existence. 

—It is incorrect to say that the day of the oil 
prince has vanished. We read in the organs of 
= Opinion of Petroleum Centre, that Mr. 

AMES 8. M‘Cray, of that metropolis, is the 
cheerful recipient of $7000 a day from his wells, 
and that there seems to be no probability of 
their failing to yield that diurnal supply. 

—Miss Nettie CHAsE, soon to be married to 
Mr. Wo. SpraGvueE Hoyt, has long been one of 
the Sisters of St. John’s Church, Washington— 
a society of unmarried ladies, who spend alter- 
nate months in their Orphans’ Home, nursing 
the sick children of the poor. A few mornings 
since Miss CHAsE slipped into the hand of one 
of her “‘sisters”’ a fifty-dollar note, saying, ‘‘ that 
although she must soon pass from the society 
forever, it could never pass from her love.” 
Miss C. is not only one of the most talented, 
but one of the best-loved young ladies of Wash- 
ington. 

—Earl De Grey and Ripon views his fellow- 
beings through a single glass screwed into his 
aristocratic eye. He is affable, quick, and nerv- 
ous, and has the honor to be Grand Master of 
the Masonic fraternity of England. He is a 
blonde, wearing yellow beard and mustache. 

—Mr. Du CHAILLU, whose books, published 
by the Harpers, are having wide sale, has near- 
ly finished a very successful lecture-season. In 

olumbus, Ohio, flocks of people went to hear 
him week before last. He is the grand favorite 
of the American youth, who regard him, next 
to G. WASHINGTON, as the best man yet seen in 
the U. 8. 

—It has already become.a fact in history that 
the chirography of Mr. GREELEY, whenever on 
view, is promotive of mirth. But Mr. G. has 
now a rival in illegibility—Mr. Boss, of the 
Cincinnati Hnguirer, who has achieved the bad 
eminence of being the worst penman in the world. 
On a recent wager as to the significance of his 
signature one printer guessed it was ‘Bird of 
Freedom,’ and another ‘‘ Warranted to Wash.”’ 
Mr. Bross himself, having been questioned and 
shown the wonderful scrawl, unhesitatingly de- 
clared it to mean ‘‘ France as a Republic.” 

—One Rosert Barnes, of Evansville, Indiana, 
who bequeathed $500,000 for the building and 
perpetual support of a college for the benctit 
of the orphans of the State, tacked on to the 
bequest the following curious clause: ‘‘I enjoin 
and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or 
minister, of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold 
or exercise any station or duty whatsoever in said 
college, nor any such person ever be admitted 
for any purpose, or as a Visitor, within the prem- 
—_ appropriated to the purposes of said col- 

ege. 

o The recent marriage of Miss MoT.ey to Mr. 
SHERIDAN, a grandson of the famous RicHARD 
BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, recalls a remark—the last 
he ever made—of the Rev. Dr. SHERIDAN, grand- 
father of the great wit and orator. On the 10th 
of September, 1738, the Rev. Dr. SHERIDAN was 
sitting after dinner in the house of afriend. The 
conversation happening to turn on the force and 
direction of the wind, the Doctor said, ‘‘ Let the 
wind blow =“ west, north, or south, the im- 
mortal soul will take its flight to the destined 
point ;”’ and leaning back in his chair, instantly 
expired. 

—The largest personal estate ever transmitted 
by any one person in England, and probably in 
the world, is that of the late railway contractor, 
Mr. BrassEY, whose will has recently been ad- 
mitted to probate. His personalty alone, ex- 
clusive of his vast landed estates, amounted to 

‘ Of this large sum $15,000,000 pass- 
ed to his children in equal shares, and the re- 
mainder was settled in trusts to their equal 
benefit. 

—The heir-apparent to the throne of Austria 
is described by a gentleman who lately had an 
opportunity to observe him very closely, as 
a timid, good-natured boy, whose chief enjoy- 
ment is to fiddle. He possesses fine musical 
talents. 

—As Mrs. Myra CLARK GAINES was going 
into the court-house at New Orleans, a few 
days ago, she was sketched by a viewer for the 
press in words to this effect: ‘She was dressed 
in a handsome green silk, trimmed with a darker 
shade of green satin, and an elegant velvet cloak, 








fringed with black lace. A profusion of blonde 
curls was becomingly arranged beneath a black 
velvet hat, which was ornamented with a green 
age the exact shade of the dress and gloves. 
{rs. GAINES mounted the long staircase leading 
to the court-room with the vim of youth, and 
she walks with the elasticity of a healthy En- 
glish girl taking a morning constitutional.” 
—Another lady benefactress—Mrs. FRANKLIN 
Srwonps, of Warner, New Hampshire, who be- 


* queathed $10,000 to the high school founded by 


her husband in that town, and $4000 to religious 
associations in the neighborhood. 

—The manuscripts of that superior Quaker, 
WILLIAM PEny, have been purchased by a num- 
ber of citizens of Philadelphia, who intend to 
present them to the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 

—The palace in which ALEXANDRE Dumas re- 
sided for four years, at Naples, has been pur- 
chased by a pecunious Englishman for eighty 
thousand lire. A. Dumas bought it on credit, 
but let his paper go to protest, and now the 
property goes into possession of a son of “ per- 
fidious Albion.” 

—KossutH, who has nearly completed his 
autobiography in very many volumes, has been 
unable to find, in Germany or Italy, that pub- 
lisher who has eet confidence in its pe- 
cuniary success sufficient to warrant the pay- 
ment of a heavy copyright. 

—Mr. Exuiott, the Hon. colored M.C. from 
South Carolina, who made a crediteble speech 
in the House of Rep’s a few days since, is the 
first negro whose voice has been heard in that 
branch of the national legislature. He is the 
ablest of the five colored M.C.’s of the House, 
is well educated, has a good delivery, and rather 
inclined to be impassioned. He had a fair chance, 
and was listened to attentively. 

—Lord and Lady Willoughby, after an exten- 
sive tour of the States, are now guests at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel; very nice, intelligent, courteous 
people, who manifest a lively interest in Amer- 
ican affairs of all sorts—social, political, etc., ete. 

—The English deans have, as a general thing. 
done creditable things for English literature, 
notably Deans MILMAN and STANLEY; but AL- 
FORD, MERIVALE, HooK, and GOULBURN have 
contributed their full share, and shown how 
proper a thing it is to hold out these very rev- 
erend deaneries to those who can attain eminence 
in scholarship. 

—The Rt. Hon. Mr. LayarD, British minister 
to Spain, and author of the books about Nine- 
veh, lives in very fine style in Madrid. He mar- 
ried a daughter of the late Sir Jon Guest, pro- 

rietor of the vast Dowlais iron-works, in Wales. 

irs. LAYARD’s mother was a daughter of the 
Earl of Lindsay, and a woman of remarkable 
ability. Mrs. L.’s is at present one of the most 
fashionable salons of the Spanish capital. 

—HARRIET MARTINEAU hes probably written 
over more reams of paper than any woman who 
ever pervaded this planet. Three hundred vol- 
umes and pamphlets is the fearful aggregate she 
is said to have cast upon the world. She com- 
menced in 1823, and ended by “ taking the life” 
of Lord Palmerston in 1865. 

—Madame Parepa-Rosa is to sing for four or 
five months in Italian opera, in London, in the 
same company with Patti, Lucca, Srssi, Ma- 
RIO, NAvUDIN, and such. 

—During our “‘ unpleasantness’’ the successes 
ot the army were mainly achieved by men under 
fifty. Not so in the war between Germany and 
France. VON MOLTKE, VON Roon, BISMARCK, 
the King, and most of the German corps com- 
manders are over fiffy, and from that to seventy- 
five. ‘THrERs, at seventy-five, has the vim and 
vivacity of a boy. Duraurg, the Minister of 
Justice, is seventy-three. GuvIzoT, past eighty. 
In England, where men are reckoned young till 
they are past fifty, splendid examples of vigor- 
ous old age have not been wanting. PALMER- 
ston, LyNDHURST, and BRrouGHaM, octogenari- 
ans all of them, led public opinion in Great Brit- 
ain to the end of their days, and died in the har- 
ness. It is said of the first of the three that, 
after a field-night in the House of Commons, he 
would be seen at daylight walking home ata pace 
which a young man could hardly equal. Tuom- 
AS CARLYLE, Over seventy, abates nothing of his 
intellectual vigor; while Earl Russeux, though 
creeping toward eighty, still attends the Upper 
House of Parliament Our own country, too, 
furnishes as striking instances of hearty old 
age. StTewarT, Drew, and VANDERBILT, the 
money-kings of this city, are old men, as the 
years arc counted, but still hold firmly in their 
grasp the great interests which they control. 

—Saith Cuares Lamp, in his charming essay 
on “ All-Fools Day,” ‘‘The compliments of the 
season to my worthy masters, and a merry Ist 
of April to us all! Many happy returns of this 
day to you—and you—and you, Sir—nay, never 
frown, man, nor put a long face upon the mat- 
ter. Do we not know one another? What need 
of ceremony among friends? We have all a 
touch of that same—you understand me—a speck 
of the motley. I have never made an acquaintance 
that lasted, or a friendship that answered, with 
any that had not some tincture of the absurd in 
their characters. I venerate an honest obliqui- 
ty of understanding. The more laughable blun- 
ders a man shall commit in your company, the 
more tests he giveth you that he will not betray 
or overreach you. love the safety which a 
palpable hallucination warrants—the security 
which a word out of season ratifies. And take 
my word for this, reader, and say a fool told it 
you, if you please, that he who hath not a dram 
of folly in his mixture hath pounds of much 
worse matter in his composition. It is observed 
that ‘the foolisher the fowl or fish, the finer the 
flesh thereof;? and what are commonly the 
world’s received fools but such whereof the 
world is not worthy? And what have been 
some of the kindliest patterns of our species 
but so many darlings of absurdity, minions of 
the goddess, and her white boys? Reader, if 
you wrest my words beyond their fair construc- 
tion, it is you, and not I, that are the April Fool.” 

—The British government do the correct thing 
for gentlemen who invent ingenious instruments 
for killing. They have just given $80,000 to Mr. 
SNIDER, Colonel RopEN, and Mr. WILSON for a 
plan to convert muzzle-loading muskets into 
breech-loaders; $75,000 to Major PALLISER for 
chilled projectiles; $50,000 to Captain Mon- 
CREIFF tor a method of mounting guns; $40,000 
to Mr. Hate for a sanguinary rocket; and $20,000 

to Mr. Lancaster for rifling guns. We haven't 
room to specify the names of the people who get 
from $3000 to $10,000 for all sorts o1 ingenious 
shooting contrivances. 
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GLIMPSES OF PARIS BEFORE THE WAR. 
; “ COCHER, AUX TUILERIES!” 


he was striking eight. The cards of invitation said nine; but the ha- ‘ 
bitués knew that their only chance of a seat, or even a stand-poirt 

which promised a good view of the imperial hosts, lay in their being 
at the palace an hour before the time named by the Grand Chamberlain. 
The Place du Carrousel had already a goodly show of carriages drawn up 
in front of the illuminated windows; but we were not kept long ‘‘ making 
queue” before we alighted at the palace door. 

A beautiful scene.was this opening act of the ball—like the 
porch of a fairy hall, The velvet-carpeted entrance hall was 
thronged with fair women and brave men, whose jeweled heads 
and glittering breasts sparkled and flashed with every stone 
under the earth, and every order on it. The Cent Gardes 
stood in single file on either side of the noble staircase—a 
Garde on each step. ‘They stood as motionless 
as statues. Nota muscle in their bodies moved ; 
not a hair of their plumes stirred. ‘The flood 
of light poured down on the steel and brass of 
their helmets and breastplates, making them 
glance and shine with responsive flashes; but 
the men were as still and as dumb as if they 
were hewn out of stone. Magnificent men they 
were! They looked like giants set up there for 
































Watt CusHIon. ; 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 54. 


officers—all in toilettes that vied with each other in eccentricity 
and splendor. ‘The uniforms were varied and brilliant, represent- 
ing every service, civil and military, in France and, almost, in Eu- 
rope. The ostracism of black. coats from 
court balls is unquestionably a wise measure, 
considered from an effective point of view. 
If the uniforms are sometimes gaudy, they 
are always gay; and 
ugly units are merged 
in a picturesquegwhole 
at once striking and , 
harmonious. 
When I had taken in 
all the leading: points 
of the picture my at- 
tention became riveted 
on avery pretty young & 
woman—young girl, I should have 
said but for that diamond butter- 
fly in her hair, that proclaims her 
past the rubicon of maidenhood, 
and emancipated from its unjew- 2 
eled simplicity—who was sitting close by the door 
called the Porte del’Empereur. She was remarka- 


show, clad in 
silver and blue; 
drawn up, not ‘in 
battle’s magnifi- 
cently stern ar- 
ray,” but in order serv- 
iceable—bright-harnessed 
heralds of some pageant 
of Peace. Strangers were 
always very much struck 
by the splendor of these Cenié 
Gardes—by the majesty of their 
bearing, by their gorgeous uni- 
form, so picturesque, yet mar- 
tial too, withal. The effect pro- 
duced by their extraordinary immo- 
bility was. particularly striking when, 
at the moment of relieving guard, the 
two giants at the foot of the stairs 
started from their post, vibrating sud- 
denly like dead men galvanized, their 
iron heels ringing on the pavement, 
their sabres clanging, and the metal 
of their regimentals clicking, as if the 
whole were spontaneously set going, 
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bly pretty. Fair, with brown eyes and alabaster shoulders, and a tout 
ensemble that struck me .as very fascinating. If 1 had any doubt as 
to her being married or single, the presence of three gentlemen stand- 
ing behind her chair, and lavishing unmistakable devotion on her, would 
have settled the doubt. No unmarried woman in France could prop- 
erly be the object of such open homage. She must have been quite a 
bride, judging from her youth—she could not have been more than 
seyenteen—and was very handsomely dressed. A green skirt—one of 
M. Grandhomme’s latest miracles—elaborately beflowered and be- 
flounced, and flung out on one side of her, lay two yards on the ground, 


to the great and visible vexation of some blue and gold gen- 
tlemen, who were constantly passing in and out of the door 
beside her, and were obliged to perform a skipping stride 
over the train, which was more considerate than dignified. 






For so young a married woman, she certainly enjoyed the 
homage of the worshiping trio very much. But I had not 
come here to moralize ; I had come to be amused and pleased, 


and I was not in a mood to quarrel with any 
body, much less with a pretty woman. Only, I 
bethought unto myself, if I were the husband— 

It was weary work waiting, after one had look- 
ed up and down, and round and round, and 
counted the uniforms, and caught one’s self 
twice in the act of counting the lustres; so, with- 
out any definite object, but in mere purposeless 

































impulse, I moved 
from my place, 
and pushed on in 
the direction of the 
beauty in green. 
With a little elbowing I got 
close up to her—close enough 
to hear. one of the adorers 
who was stooping over her, 
while she protested emphat- 
ically with her fan, say, 

**T assure you of it, mademoi- 
selle.” 

Mademoiselle! I started so 
perceptibly that a gentleman be- 
side me, thinking he had inadvertent- 
ly trod on my toe, apologized. I re- 
assured him, and this little inter- 
change of words broke the ice be- 
tween us. 

“* What a very pretty person that 
is!” I remarked. 

“Very. She is an heiress, too, 
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asperated by the supernatural immo- 


bility of the men, caught one of them by the arm, 
and shaking him soundly—‘‘ Say, Cent Garde, 
are you dead or alive?” The soldier let his arm 
drop heavily, like a dead-weight, without an- 
swering so much as by a smile. 

But if [ loiter on the stairs so long, there will 
not be a vacant spot in the Salle des Maréchaux, 
and we have a friend with us who has never seen 
a court ball in Paris before, and who wants, 
above all, to have a good view of the Empress. 
Let us go on, then. ‘The Grand Chamberlain 
greets us at the entrance of the salle de bal with 
acourtly bow. As I expected—not a spot to be 
had in the Salle des Maréchaux! My friend 
gets separated from me in the crowd. I move 
on toward the Porte de l’Empereur, and get 
standing room at a right angle with the throne. 
There was more than half an hour to wait before 
their Majesties would appear; so I had leisure to 
take in the assembly, and admire or criticise as 
their appearance suggested. It was a galaxy, if 
not of beauty, at least of fashion and elegance 
and notability. On the front benches were 
ranged the wives and daughters of those demi- 
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to be so émancipées. We are apt to 
be censorious toward every thing that-is not in ac- 
cordance with the law and the prophets of our own 
code. But I have been to America, and I’ve seen 
their system work. Very little harm comes of it, 
as far as I could see. The young ladies are al- 
lowed immense liberty; they flirt to their hearts’ 
content. You have a specimen there” (looking to- 
ward the door). ‘‘ They have a train of adorers 
wherever they go, and get engaged a few times be- 
fore they make up their minds to marry ; but when 
they do marry there is an end of it all. The fastest 
among them settles down into the model matron, 
and a man would as soon dream of flying as of 
flirting with her. Every country has its customs. 
Their system is ours inverted.” 

‘*There’s a good deal to be said in favor of 
theirs,” I replied. 

Presently there was a move in the direction of 
the throne. ‘The crowd fell back, and the Emper- 
or, stepping from the platform, walked on toward 
the group in question. An old pasha, wrapped in 
a robe like a blanket, and carrying a turban that 
looked like the coils of a jeweled snake, was sin- 
gled out for the honor of shaking hands. 
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_ While the Turk and his host stood talking be- 
side her the pretty heiress improved the opportu- 
nity by flirting her fan and throwing expressive 
glances at the latter. His Majesty, always a will- 
ing victim to a woman’s glance, was not unobserv- 
ant of the little by-play. Raising the pasha’s au- 
dience with a courteous au revoir, he was passing 
on, when she arrested him with a “‘ Good-evening, 
monsieur,” American-like, ignoring the imperial 
vocative. 

‘*Good-evening, mademoiselle ;” and his Majesty 
bent before the audacious young lady as reverently 
as if she had been a sultana, and he her slave. 

‘*T have read your book, monsieur.” ‘The ‘‘ Life 
of Cesar” had just appeared, and was the theme 
of club and salon. 

‘Indeed! and what do you think of it?” in- 
quired the author. 

‘** Mon Dieu! it is very clever ; but there is not 
the least thing new in it.’’ 

The Emperor laughed outright. I heard some 
one behind me muttering in an under-tone some- 
thing about truth in the months of babes. The 
music became suddenly tempestuous again, and 





I missed some bars of the conversation 
between the author and his critic. When 
it subsided I heard him asking her her 
name. 

‘*Héléne ——, monsieur,” was the 
reply. 

‘* How I wish that I were Paris!” ex- 
claimed his Majesty, looking unutterable 
worship at the namesake of the Trojan 
princess. 

‘* What, Paris! 
France.” 

There was a murmur of applause and 

suppressed laughter all round the two 
speakers. 
‘ **Ts there any thing that all France 
we v could do which would be agreeable to 
Héléne?” inquired the Emperor, evi- 
dently bewitched by the saucy beauty. 

‘*Get her invited to the petits Lundis.” 

** Tt is done.” 

And smiling a last good-by he re- 
turned to the platform. The Empress took his arm, and the staff fell into rank and file, the Grand 
Chamberlain walking backward in front to clear the way, the other officers of state and the 
dames du palais following behind, and the crowd trooping on in the rear. 

There were seats enough and to spare now, so I secured one, and remained where I was till 
the party, after making the tour of the rooms, should pass round this way again going in to sup- 
per. I always find plenty of amusement in observing the people and listening to the different 
snatches of conversation going on around me in a ball-room ; and on this particular occasion I was 
not less fortunate than usual. The impromptu flirtation of la belle Américaine with the Emperor 
was the topic of every tongue. One old lady who was sitting next to me seemed particularly af- 
fected by it. She spoke so loud that it was clear she did not mean to be confidential; I therefore 
had no scruple in listening to her discourse. ‘ 

‘* Tf the girl gets into that set, it’s all up with his chance,” affirmed the dowager. ‘‘ One of 
those court flunkies will cut in and take the game out of our hands. I know it as well as if it 
were all written in black and white. That poor boy will miss his luck, and one of the noblest 
names of the Faubourg its chance of rehabilitation.” 


But you are all 
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**But are you so 
sure that without the 
interference of the 
dangerous court 
flunky he would suc- 
ceed? Those Amer- 
ican girls are roman- 
tic. They believe in 
love in marriage, and 
so forth,” interposed 
the second speaker. 
‘*They are not dis- 
posed of so conven- 
iently as French girls. 
\ ‘They look for a heart 
A in a husband.” 

‘And who wants 
to gainsay them? 
Ernest, of course, 
knows the customs 
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of the country, and would act accordingly. He 
means to make the proposal in person, and even, 
when the thing is all arranged, to speak to the girl 
herself. The boy is full of heart.” 

‘*'Then there is the father to talk over. The old 
gentleman thinks no match in Europe too good for 
his daughter. He might not be so ready to accept 
a young man who has twenty thousand dollars of 
debts for his sole fortune.” 

**And his name! Do you count for nothing the 
honor of bearing such a name as Ernest’s? Can all 
the Yankee dollars buy one quartering of M. De Gas- 
conalte’s escutcheon?” demanded the dowager, in- 
dignantly. 

‘Certainly not. I was merely supposing the 
event of the Yankee’s not setting so high a price on 
escutcheons as we civilized Europeans do. ‘The girl 
is beautiful—very well principled, in spite of her in- 
dependent ways, that shock our sense of propriety. 
No man need fear to trust his honor to her keeping. 
She is highly educated, and will have a dower fit 
for a princess. The father may think that all this 
entitles her to something more than a noble name 
without a penny to keep it up.” 







































































** As if a De Gascoialte would look at 
his bourgeoise daughter if he had a penny 
to keep it up! Really, milady, you are 
talking like a child. And, moreover, as to 
having nothing but his name, look at the 
old chateau that has been in the family 
since the thirteenth century.” 

‘* And tumbling to pieces since the sev- 
enteenth,” replied the matter-of-fact En- 
glishwoman. 

‘*The petite’s dot will put the ruin in re- 
pair,” was the cool rejoinder. 

‘* And those two duels, and various other 
accidents of a somewhat scabreuse nature, 
that have slightly damaged Monsieur De 
Gasconalte’s character—will it put that in 
repair too ?” 

‘* My dear madame, if you really take an 
interest in la petite, and want to settle her 
respectably—to bring her into our society, 
in fact—you must not look to such sec- 
ondary things as money, or treat a young mans few escapades as a serious matter.” 

**T don’t argue the case the least from my own point of view, chére Baronne; I merely suggest 
the desirability of your looking at it from the father’s. I promised that your nephew should meet 
my young friend; and he shall. I can promise no more. He must make the best of his opportuni- 
ty, and do the rest for himself. I warn you, however, that he has a great many rivals in the field. 
Not to speak of a small regiment of noble names with no money, there is one Englishman, and sey- 
eral Americans of good family and fortune, running in the race against him.” 

‘* Has the Englishman money ?” inquired the Frenchwoman. 

‘*Yes; a very good fortune, and a chateau that is in good repair.” 

‘* And a noble name?” inquired the Baronne, incredulously. 

‘* He is distantly connected with my husband, and bears our name.” 

This was said with a quiet hauteur, as if the speaker were conscious of having answered every 
doubt on that score exhaustively. 

“*Eh, mon Dieu! Ernest must take his chance, then,” said the old lady, shrugging her shoulders. 
ae ye : Pubese ? ? a9 

You said Tuesday night, I think ? 

“Yes, I promised Héléne to take her to 
see Nilsson in ‘ Ham- 
let.’ Monsieur De Gas- 
conalte will pay me a 
visit in my box. Of 
course, accidentally. 
She must suspect noth- 
ing, or his chance is 
lost from the starting.” 

“Oh, here is the 
Empress !” 

As soon as the im- 
perial party had passed 
through the Salle du 
Tréne there was a rush 
to the supper-room. 
None who have not 
seen a court mob will 
believe how closely it 
resembles a street mob. 
The polish of mere out- 
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side breeding is but so much varnish that covers 
the same kind of flesh and blocd, the same self- 
ishness, the same rude forgetfulness of other 
people’s comfort; elbowing, pushing, driving, 
to one point of interest ; sometimes giving vent 
to its impatience in language not overselect. 
The varnish, if it be only varnish, soon rubs off, 
and shows us the same characteristic human 
nature that scolds at Billingsgate and fights on 
the boulevards and throws stones in electioneer- 
ing duels. This mob to-night, in satin skirts and 
broidered coats, was no better than mobs else- 
where. Perhaps it was more good-humored; a 
French mob generally is. It laughs and jokes 
and makes merry over its difficulties, when other 
mobs quarrel and sulk. So, laughing and push- 
ing, and protesting and pushing in turn, we 
all drove on toward Champagne and sherbets. 
Only a certain number were admitted at a time, 
and they poured out of one door before a fresh 
batch was allowed to pour in by another—the 
outcomers passing by the ingoers, sefarated only 
by a cordon for the maintenance of order. 

**Ce paté de foie gras est excellent. J’y re- 
tourne,” cried out a stout old lady coming out of 
the supper-room to some one going in. And so 
shedid. Inthe skirmish I came across my friend, 
from whom I had parted soon after our arrival. 

‘* What a scramble!” she exclaimed, looking 
very much disgusted at the whole proceeding. 
‘* | sha'n't have a bit of my dress together when 
we get out of it.” 

I did not contradict her, for, as the dress was 
tulle, it was only too likely to be as she prognos- 
ticated. I was curious to catch another glimpse 
of my belle Héléne before we left, but she had 
disappeared, and I could not see whether any 
ruined Frenchman had superseded the bold young 
gentleman, whom I mentally wished well to. We 
had seen as much of the brilliant scene as was 
interesting except to the dancers; so on issuing 
from the supper-room we made our way down to 
the cloak-room. 

‘* Shall we take a box for ‘ Hamlet’ on Tues- 
day ?” I said to my friend as she dropped me at 
my door, 

‘** Certainly. - I am very anxious to see Nilsson 
in it.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
COMING HOME. 


HE lamps of the Great Northern Terminus 
at King’s Cross had not long been lighted 
when a cab deposited a young lady and her lug- 
gage at the departure platform. It was an Oc- 
tober twilight, cold and gray, and the place had 
a cheerless and dismal aspect to that solitary 
young traveler, to whom English life and an En- 
glish atmosphere were strange just now. 

She had been seven years abroad, in a school 
near Paris; rather an expensive seminary, where 
the number of pupils was limited, the masters 
and mistresses, learned in divers modern accom- 
plishments, numerous, and the dietary of foreign 
slops and messes without stint. 

Dull and gray as the English sky seemed to 
her, and dreary as was the aspect of London in 
October, this girl was glad to return to her native 
land. She had felt herself very lonely in the 
French school, forgotten and deserted by her 
own kindred—a creature to be pitied; and hers 
was a nature to which pity was a torture. Other 
girls had gone home to England for their holi- 
days; but vacation after vacation went by, and 
every occasion brought Clarissa Lovel the same 
coldly worded letter from her father, telling her 
that it was not convenient for him to receive her 
at home, that he had heard with, pleasure of her 
progress, and that experienced people, with whom 
he had conferred, had agreed with him that any 
interruption to the regular course of her studies 
could not fail to be a disadvantage to her in the 
future. 

‘** They are all going home except me, papa,” 
she wrote piteously on one occasion, ‘‘ and I feel 
as if I were different from them somehow. Do 
let me come home to Arden for this one year. 
I don't think my school-fellows believe me when 
I talk of home, and the gardens, and the dear 
old park. I have seen it in their faces, and you 
can not think how hard it is to bear. And I 
want to see you, papa. You must not fancy 
that, because [ speak of these things, I am not 
anxious for that. I do want to see you very 
much, By-and-by, when I am grown up, I shall 
seem a stranger to you.” 

‘To this letter, and to many such letters, Mr. 
Lovel’s reply was always the same. It did not 
suit his convenience that his only daughter should 
return to England until her education was com- 
pleted. Perhaps it would have suited him better 
could’ she have remained away altogether; but 
he did not say as much as that; he only let her 
see very clearly that there was no pleasure to 
him in the prospect of her return. 

And yet she was glad to go back. At the 
worst it was going home. She told herself 
again and again, in those meditations upon her 
future life which were not so happy as a girl's 
reveries should be—she told herself that her fa- 
ther must come to love her in time. She was 
ready to love him so much on her part; to be so 
devoted, faithful, and obedient; to bear so much 
from him if need were, only to be rewarded with 
his affection in the end. 

So at eighteen years of age Clarissa Lovel’s 
education was finished, and she came home alone 
from a quiet little suburban village just outside 
Paris, and having arrived to-night at the Great 
Northern Station, King’s Cross, had still a long 
journey before her. 

Mr. Lovel lived near a small town called Hol- 





borough, in the depths of Yorkshire; a dreary 
little town enough, but boasting several estates 
of considerable importance in its neighborhood, 
having picturesque surroundings too, and being 
within an easy walk of the sea-shore. In days 
gone by the Lovels had been people of high stand- 
ing in this northern region, and Clarissa had yet 
to learn how far that standing was diminished. 

She had been seated about five minutes in a 
comfortable corner of a: first-class carriage, with 
a thick shawl over her knees, and all her little 
girlish trifles of books and traveling-bags gath- 
ered about her, and she had begun to flatter her- 
self with the pleasing fancy that she was to have 
the compartment to h for the first stage of 
the journey, perhaps for the whole of the jour- 
ney, when a porter flung open the door with a 
bustling air, and a gentleman came in, with more 
traveling-rugs, canes, and umbrellas, Russia- 
leather bags and dispatch-boxes, than Clarissa 
had ever before beheld a traveler encumbered 
with. He came into the carriage very quietly, 
however, in spite of this impedimenta, arranged 
his belongings in a methodical manner, and with- 
out the slightest inconvenience to Miss Level, 
and then seated himself next the door, upon the 
farther side of the carriage. 

Clarissa looked at him rather anxiously, won- 
dering whether they two were to be solitary com- 


panions throughout the whole of that long night 


journey. She had-no prudish horror of such a 
position, only a natural girlish shyness in the 
presence of a stranger. 

The traveler was a man of about six or eight 
and twenty, tall, broad-shouldered, with long 
arms, and powerful-looking hands, ungloved, 
and bronzed a little by sun and wind. There 
was the same healthy bronze upon his face, Cla- 
rissa perceived, when he took off his hat and hung 
it up above him; rather a handsome face, with 
a long straight nose, dark blue eyes with thick 
brown eyebrows, a well-cut mouth and chin, and 
a thick thatch of crisp dark brown hair waving 
round a broad, intelligent-looking forehead. The 
firm, full upper lip was half hidden by a carefully 
trained mustache, and in his dress and bearing 
the stranger had altogether a military air: one 
could fancy him a cavalry soldier. That bare, 
muscular hand seemed made to grasp the mass- 
ive hilt of a sabre. 

His expression was grave—grave and a little 
proud, Clarissa thought; and, unused as she 
was to lonely wanderings in this outer world, 
she felt somehow that this man was a gentle- 
man, and that she need be troubled by no fear 
that he would make his presence in any way un- 
pleasant to her, let their journey together last as 
long as it would. 

She sank back into her corner with a feeling 
of relief. It would have been more agreeable 
for her to have had the curriage to herself; but 
if she must needs have a companion, there was 
nothing obnoxious in this one. 

For about an hour they sped on in silence. 
This evening train was not exactly an express, 
but it was a tolerably quick train, and the stop- 
pages were not frequent. The dull gray twilight 
melted into a fair, tranquil night. ‘The moon 
rose early, and the quiet English landscape 
seemed very fair to Clarissa Lovel in that serene 
light. She watched the shadowy fields flitting 
past—here and there a still pool or a glimpse 
of running water, beyond the sombre darkness 
of wooded hills, and above that dark back- 
ground a calm, starry sky. Who shall say what 
dim poetic thoughts were in her mind that night 
as she looked at these things? Life was so new 
to her, the future such an unknown country— 
a paradise perhaps, or a drear gloomy waste, 
across which she must travel with bare, bleeding 
feet. How should she know? She only knew 
that she was going home to a father who had 
never loved her, who had deferred the day of her 
coming as long as it was possible for him decently 
to do so. 

The traveler in the opposite corner of the 
carriage glanced at Miss Lovel now and then 
as she looked out of the window. He could 
just contrive to see her profile, dimly lighted by 
the flickering oil lamp; a very perfect profile, 
he thought ; a forehead that was neither too high 
nor too low, a small aquiline nose, a short upper 
lip, and the prettiest mouth and chin in the 
world. It was just a shade too pensive now, the 
poor little mouth, he thought, pityingly ; and he 


| wondered what it was like when it smiled. And 


then he began to arrange his lines for winning 
the smile he wanted so much to see from those 
thoughtful lips. It was, of course, for the grat- 
ification of the idlest, most vagabond curiosity 
that he was eager to settle this question; but 
then, on such a long, dreary journey, a man may 
be forgiven for a good deal of idle curiosity. 

He wondered who his companion was, and 
how she came to be traveling alone, so young, so 
pretty, so much in need of an escort. ‘There 
was nothing in her costume to hint at poverty, 
nor does poverty usually travel in first-class car- 
riages. She might have her maid lurking some- 
where in the second-class, he said to himself. 
In any case, she was a lady. He had no shad- 
ow of doubt about that. 

She was tall, above the ordinary height of 
women. ‘There was a grace in the long, flowing 
lines of her figure more striking than the beauty 
of her face. ‘The long, slim throat, the sloping 
shoulder, not to be disguised even by the clum- 
sy folds of a thick shawl. These the traveler 
noted, in a lazy contemplative mood, as he lolled 
in his corner, meditating an easy opening for a 
conversation with his fair fellow-voyager. 

He let some little time slip by in this way, 
being a man to whom haste was almost unknown. 
This idle artistic consideration of Miss Lovel’s 
beauty was a quiet kind of enjoyment for him. 
She, for her part, seemed absorbed in watching 
the landscape—a very commonplace English 
landscape in the gentleman’s eyes—and was in 
no way disturbed by his placid admiration 





He had a heap of:ne pers and magazines, 
thrown pell-mell into i yond seat next him; 
and arousing himself with a faint show of effort 
presently, he began to turn these over with a 
careless hand. 

The noise of his movements startled Clarissa ; 
she looked across at him, and their eyes met. 
This was just what he wanted. He had been 
curious to see her eyes. They were hazel and 
very beautiful, completing the charm of her face. 

“* May I offer you some of these things?” he 
said. ‘‘I have a reading-lamp in one of my 
bags, which I will light for you ina moment. I 
won't pledge myself for your finding the maga- 
zines very amusing, but any thing is better than 
the blankness of'a long, dreary journey.” 

‘*Thank you, you are very kind; but I don’t 
care about ing to-night; I could not give 
you so much trouble.” 

‘*Pray don’t consider that.. It is not a ques- 
tion of-a moment’s trouble. I'll light the lamp, 
and then you can do as you like about the mag- 
azines.” 

He stood up, unlocked one of his traveling- 
bags, the interior of which glittered like a min- 
iature arsenal, and took out a lamp, which he 
lighted in a rapid, dextrous manner, though with- 
out the faintest appearance of haste, and fixed 
with a brass apparatus of screws and bolts to 
the arm of Clarissa’s seat. Then he brought 
her a pile of magazines, which she received in 
her lap, not a little embarrassed by this unex- 
pected attention. He had called her suddenly 
from strange, vague dreams of the future, and it 
was not easy to come altogether back to the triv- 
ial, commonplace present. 

She thanked him graciously for his politeness, 
but she had not smiled yet. 

‘* Never mind,” the traveler said to himself; 
‘* that will come in good time.” 

He had the easiest way of taking all things 
in life, this gentleman; and having established 
Clarissa with her lamp and books, sank lazily 
back into his corner, and gave himself up to a 
continued contemplation of the fair. young face, 
almost as calmly as if it had been some master- 
piece of the painter’s art in a picture-gallery. 

The magazines were amusing to Miss Lovel. 
They beguiled her away from those shapeless 
visions of days to come. She began to read, at 
first with very little thought of the page before 
her, but, becoming interested by degrees, read on 
until her compdnion grew tired of the silence. 

He looked at his watch—the prettiest little toy 
in gold and enamel, with elaborate monogram 
and coat of arms—a watch that looked like a 
woman’s gift. ‘They had been nearly three hours 
on their journey. 

**T do not.mean to let you read any longer,” 
he said, changing his seat to one opposite Cla- 
rissa. ‘‘ That lamp is very well for an hour or 


. 80, but after that time the effect upon one’s eye- 


sight is the reverse of beneficial. I hope your 
book is not very interesting.” 

“Tf you will allow me to finish this story,” 
Clarissa pleaded, scarcely lifting her eyes from 
the page. It was not particularly polite, perhaps, 
but it gave the stranger an admirable opportunity 
for remarking the dark thick lashes, tinged with 
the faintest gleam of gold, and the perfect curve 
of the full white eyelids, 

‘*Upon my soul, she is the loveliest creature 
Lever saw,” he said to himself; and then asked, 
persistently, ‘‘ Is the story a long one?” 

**Only about half a dozen pages more. Oh, 
do please let me finish it!” 

**You want to know what becomes of some 
one, or whom the heroine marries, of course. 
Well, to that extent I will be a party to the pos- 
sible injury of your sight.” 

He still sat opposite to her, watching her in 
the old lazy way, while she read the last few 
pages of the magazine story. When she came 
to the end—a fact of which he seemed immedi- 
ately aware—he rose and extinguished the little 
reading-lamp with an air of friendly tyranny. 

‘* Merciless, you see,” he said, laughing. ‘‘ Oh, 
la jeunesse, what a delicious thing it is! Here 
have I been tossing and tumbling those unfortu- 
nate books about for a couple of hours at a 
stretch without being able to fix my attention 
upon a single page; and here are you so pro- 
foundly absorbed in some trivial story that I 
dare say you have scarcely been conscious of the 
outer world for the last two hours, Oh, youth 
and freshness, what pleasant things they are while 
we can keep them!” 

‘*We were not allowed to read fiction at Ma- 
dame Marot’s,” Miss Lovel answered, simply. 
“* Any thing in the way of an English story is a 
treat when one has had nothing to read but 
Racine and Télémaque for about six years of 
one’s life.” 

‘The Inimical Brothers, and Iphigenia, and so 
on. Well, I confess there are circumstances un- 
der which even Racine might become a bore; 
and Télémaque has long been a synonym for 
dreariness and dejection of mind. You have not 
seen Rachel? No, I suppose not. She was a 
great creature, and conjured the dry bones into 
living, breathing flesh. And Madame Marot’s 
establishment, where you were so hardly treated, 
is a school, I conclude?” 

“*Yes, it is a school at Belforét, near Paris. 
I have been there a long time, and am going 
home now to keep house for papa.” 

‘Indeed! And is your journey a long one? 
Are we to be traveling companions for some time 
to come?” 

‘‘T am going rather a long way—to Holbor- 
ough.” 

‘*T am very glad to hear that, for I am going 
farther myself, to the outer edge of Yorkshire, 
where I believe I am to do wonderful execution 
upon the birds, A fellow I know has taken a 
shooting-box yonder, and writes me most flour- 
ishing accounts of the sport. I know Holbor- 


ough a little, by-the-way. Does your father live 
in the town?” 





“*Oh no; papa could never endure to live in a 
small country town. Our house is a couple of 
anti away—Arden Court; perhaps you know 
it?” 

‘Yes, I have been to Arden Court,” the tray- 
eler answered, with rather a puzzled air. ‘*‘ And 
your papa lives at Arden. I—lI did not know he 
had any other daughter,” he added, in a lower 
key, to himself rather than to his companion. 
% _ I suppose I have the pleasure of speaking 
to Miss—” 


‘*My name is Lovel. My father is Marma- 
duke Lovél, of Arden Court.” 

The traveler looked at her with a still more 
puzzled air, as if singularly embarrassed by this 
simple announcement. He recovered himself 
quickly, however, with a slight effort. ; 

‘*T am proud and happy to have made your 
acquaintance, Miss Lovel,” he said; ‘‘ your fa- 
ther’s family is one of the best and oldest in the 
North Riding.” 

After this they talked of many things; of 
Clarissa’s girlish experiences at Belforét; of the 
traveler’s wanderings, which seemed to have ex- 
tended all over the world. 

He had been a good deal in India, in the artil- 
lery, and was likely to return thither before long. 

**T had rather an alarming touch of sun-stroke 
a year ago,” he said; ‘‘and was altogether such 
a shattered, broken-up creature when I came 
home on sick leave that my mother tried her 
hardest to induce me to sell out; but though I 
would do almost any thing in the world to please 
her, I could not bring myself to do that. A man 
without a profession is such a lost wretch. It is 
rather hard upon her, poor soul; for my elder 
brother died not very long ago, and she has only 
my vagabond self left. ‘ He was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow.’ ” 

‘*T have no mother,” Clarissa said, mourn- 
fully ; ‘‘mine died when I was quite a little 
thing. I always envy people who can speak of a 
mother,” 

‘* But, on the other band, I am fatherless, you 
see,” the gentleman said, smiling. But Clarissa’s 
face did not reflect his smile. 

“¢ Ah, that is a different thing,” she said, softly. 

They went on talking for a long while, talking 
about the widest range of subjects; and their 
flight across the moonlit country, which grew 
darker by-and-by as that tender light waned, 
seemed swifter than Clarissa could have im- 
agined possible had the train been the most des- 
perate thing in the way of an express, She had 
no vulgar commonplace shyness, mere school- 
girl as she was, and she had, above all, a most 
delightful unconsciousness of her own beauty ; 
so she was quickly at home with the stranger, 
listening to him, and talking to him with a per- 
fect ease, which seemed to him a natural attri- 
bute of high breeding. 

‘* A Lovel,” he said to himself once, in a brief 
interval of silence ; ‘‘and so she comes of that 
unlucky race. It is scarcely strange that she 
should be beautiful and gifted. I wonder what 
my mother would say if she knew that my north- 
ern journey had brought me for half a dozen 
hours téte-a-téte with a Lovel? There would be 
actual terror for her in the notion of such an ac- 
cident. What a noble look this girl has!—an 
air that only comes after generations of blue 
blood untainted by vulgar admixture. The last 
of such a race is a kind of crystallization, dan- 
gerously, fatally brilliant—the concentration of 
all the forces that have gone before.” 

At one of their halting-places Miss Lovel's 
companion insisted upon bringing her a cup of 
coffee and a sponge-cake, and waited upon her 
with a most brotherly attention. At Norman- 
ton they changed to a branch line, and had to 
wait an hour and a half in that coldest, dreariest 
period of the night that comes before daybreak. 
Here the stranger established Clarissa in a shab- 
by little waiting-room, where he made up the 
fire with his own hands, and poked it into a 
blaze with his walking-stick ; having done which, 
he went out into the bleak night, and paced the 
platform briskly for nearly an hour, smoking a 
couple of those cigars which would have beguiled 
his night journey had he been alone. 

He had some thoughts of a third cigar, but 
put it back into his case, and returned to the 
waiting-room. 

‘*T'll go and have a little more talk with the 
prettiest woman I ever met in my life,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘It is not very likely that we two 
shall ever see each other again. Let me carry 
away the memory of her face, at any rate. And 
she is a Lovel! Will she be as unfortunate as 
the rest of her race, 1 wonder? God forbid!” 

Clarissa was sitting by the fire in the dingy 
little waiting-room, with one elbow resting on 
the arm of her chair, her chin leaning on her 
hand, and her eyes fixed thoughtfully upon a 
dull red chasm in the coals. She had taken off 
her gray felt hat, and she looked older without 
it, the traveler thought, in spite of her wealth ef 
waving dark brown hair, gathered into a great 
coil of plaits at the back of the graceful head, 
Perhaps 1t was that thoughtful expression which 
made her look older than she had seemed to him 
in the railway carriage, the gentleman argued with 
himself; a very grave, anxious expression for a 
girl’s face. She had, indeed, altogether the as- 
pect of a woman rather than ofa girl who had just 
escaped from boarding-school, and to whom the 
cares of life must needs be unknown. 

She was thinking so deeply that she did not 
hear the opening of the door, or her fellow-tray- 
eler’s light footstep as he crossed the room. He 
was standing on the opposite side of the fire-place, 
looking down at her, before she was aware of his 
presence. Then she raised her head with a start, 
and he saw her blush for the first time. 

‘*You must have been absorbed in some pro- 
found meditation, Miss Lovel,” he said, lightly. 

‘**T was thinking of the future.” 

‘*Meaning your own future. Why, at your 
age the future ought to be a most radiant vision.” 
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‘Indeed it is not that. It is all clouds and 
darkness. Ido not see that one must needs be 
happy because one is young. There has been 
very little happiness in my life yet a while: only 
the dreary, monotonous routine of boarding- 
school.” 

‘* But all that is over now, and life is just be- 
ginning for you. I wish I were eighteen instead 
of eight-and-twenty.” 

‘Would you live your life over again?” 

The traveler laughed. 

‘*That’s putting a home question,” he said. 
‘* Well, perhaps not exactly the same life, though 
it has not beenabad one. But I should like the 
feeling of perfect youth, the sense of having one’s 
full inheritance of life lying at one’s banker's, as 
it were, and being able to draw upon the amount 
a little recklessly, indifferent as to the waste of 
ayear or two. You see I have come to a period 
of existence in which a man has to calculate his 
resources. If I do not find happiness within the 
next seven years I am never likely to find it at 
all. At five-and-thirty a man has done with a 
heart, in a moral and poetic sense, and begins to 
entertain vague alarms on the subject of fatty de- 
generation.” 

Clarissa smiled faintly, as if the stranger’s 
idle talk scarcely beguiled her from her own 
thoughts. 

*¢ You said you had been at Arden,” she began, 
rather abruptly ; ‘“‘then you must know papa.” 

‘* No, I have not the honor to know Mr. Lov- 
el,” with the same embarrassed air which he had 
exhibited before in speaking of Arden Court. 
“* But I am acquainted—or I was acquainted, 
rather, for he and I have not met for some time 
—with one member of your family, a Mr. Aus- 
tin Lovel.” * 

‘*My brother,” Clarissa said, quietly, and 
with a dark shadow upon her face. 

‘Your brother; yes, I supposed as much.” 

‘*Poor Austin! It is very sad. Papa and 
he are ill friends. ‘There was some desperate 
quarrel between them a few years ago; I do noi 
even know what about, and Austin was turned 
out-of-doors, never to come back any more. 
Papa told me nothing about it, though it was the 
common talk at Holborough. It was only from 
a letter of my aunt’s that I learned what had 
happened ; and I am never to speak of Austin 
when I go home, my aunt told me.” 

**Very hard lines,” said the stranger, with a 
sympathetic air. ‘‘ He was wild, I suppose, in 
the usual way. Your brother was in a line reg- 
iment when I knew him; but I think I heard 
afterward that he had sold out, and had dropped 
away from his old set-—had emigrated, I believe, 
or something of that kind; exactly the thing I 
should do if I found myself in difficulties; turn 
backwoodsman, and wed some savage woman, 
who should rear my dusky race, and whose kin- 
dred could put me in the way to make my for- 
tune by cattle-dealing; having done which, I 
should, of course, discover that fifty years of 
Europe are worth more than a cycle of Cathay, 
and should turn my steps homeward with a con- 
venient obliviousness upon the subject of the sav.- 
age woman.” 

He spoke lightly, trying to win Clarissa from 
her sad thoughts, and with the common mascu- 
line idea that a little superficial liveliness of this 
kind can lighten the load of a great sorrow. 

‘“Come, Miss Lovel, I would give the world 
to see you smile. Do you know that I have been 
watching for a smile ever since I first saw your 
face, and have not surprised one yet? Be sure 
your brother is taking life pleasantly enough in 
some quarter of the globe. We worthless young 
fellows always contrive to fall upon our feet.” 

‘*If I could believe that he was happy, if I 
could think that he was leading an honorable 
life any where, I should not feel our separation 
so much,” the girl said, mournfully ; ‘‘ but to be 
quite ignorant of his fate, and not to be allowed 
to mention his name, that is hard to bear. I 
can not tell you how fond I was of him when we 
were children. He was seven years older than 
I, and so clever. He wanted to be a painter, 
but papa would not hear of that. Yet I think 
he might have been happier if he had been al- 
lowed to have his own way. He had a real gen- 
ius for art.” 

‘¢ And you, too, are fond of art, I suppose ?” 
hazarded the traveler, more interested in the 
young lady herself than in this reprobate brother 
of hers. 

‘*Yes, I am very fond of it. It is the only 
thing I really care for. Of course, I like music 
to a certain extent; but I love painting with my 
whole heart.” 

‘¢* Happy art, to be loved by so fair a votary! 
And you dabble with brushes and colors, of 
course ?” . 

*¢ A little.” 

‘* A true young lady’s answer. If you were a 
Raffaelle in glacé silk and crinoline you would 
tell me no more than that. I can only hope 
that some happy accident will one day give me 
an opportunity of judging for myself. And now, 
I think you had better put on your hat. Our 
train will be in almost immediately.” 

She obeyed him, and they went out together 
to the windy platform,.where the train rumbled 
in presently. They took their places in a car- 
riage, the gentleman bundling in his rugs and 
traveling-bags and dispatch-boxes with very lit- 
tle ceremony ; but this time they were not alone. 
A plethoric gentleman, of the commercial per- 
suasion, was sleeping laboriously in one corner. 

The journey to Holborough lasted a little less 
than an hour, Miss Lovel and her companion 
did not talk much during that time. She was 


tired and thoughtful, arid he respected her si- 
lence. _ As she drew nearer home the happiness 
she had felt in her return seemed to melt away 
somehow, leaving vague anxieties and morbid 
Tforebodings in its stead. ‘To go home to a fa- 
ther who would only be bored by her coming. 
It was not a lively prospect for a girl of eighteen. 





alone. 





The dull cold gray dawn was on the house- 
tops of Holborough as the train stopped at the 
little station. The traveler alighted, and assist- 
ed Clarissa’s descent to the platform. 

“*Can I see about your luggage, Miss Lovel ?” 
he asked; but looking up at that moment the 
girl caught sight of a burly gentleman in a white 
neckcloth, who was staring in every direction 
but the right one. 

**Thank you very much; no, I need not 
trouble you. My uncle Oliver is here to meet 
me—that stout gentleman over there.” 

‘*Then I can only say good-by. That tire- 
some engine is snorting with a fiendish impa- 
tience to bear me away. Good-by, Miss Lovel, 
and a thousand thanks for the companionship 
that has made this journey so pleasant to me.” 

He lifted his hat and went back to the car- 
riageas the stout gentleman approached Clarissa. 
He would fain have shaken hands with her, but 
refrained from that unjustifiable familiarity. 
And so, in the bleak early autumnal dawn, they 
parted. 





CHAPTER II. 
MILL COTTAGE. 


‘*Wuo on earth was that man you were talk- 
ing to, Clary?” asked the Reverend Mathew 
Oliver, when he had seen his niece’s luggage car- 
ried off to a fly, and was conducting her to that 
vehicle. ‘* Is it any one you know ?” 

“*Oh no, uncle; only a gentleman who trav- 
eled in the same carriage with me from London. 
He was very kind.” 

**You seemed unaccountably familiar with 
him,” said Mr. Oliver, with an aggrieved air; 
‘*you ought to be more reserved, my dear, at your 
age. A young lady traveling alone can not be 
too careful. Indeed, it was very wrong of your 
father to allow you to make this long journey 
Your aunt has been quite distressed 
about it.” 

Clarissa sighed faintly, but was not deeply 
concerned by the idea of her aunt’s distress. 
Distress of mind on account of some outrage of 
propriety on the part otf her relatives was, in- 
deed, almost the normal condition of that lady. 

**T traveled very comfortably, I assure you, 
Uncle Oliver,” Clarissa replied. ‘‘ No one was 
in the least rude or unpleasant. And I am so 
glad to come home—I can scarcely tell you how 
glad—though, as I came nearer and nearer, I 
began to have all kinds of fanciful anxieties. I 
wo! that all is well—that papa is quite him- 
self.’ 

“Oh yes, my dear; your papa is—himself,” 
answered the parson, in a tone that implied that 
he did not say very much for Mr. Lovel in ad- 
mitting that fact. ‘‘ Your papa is well enough 
in health, or as well as he will ever acknowledge 
himself to be. Of course a man who neither 
hunts nor shoots, and seldom gets out of bed be- 
fore ten o’clock in the day, can’t expect to be 
remarkably robust. But your father will live to 
a good old age, child, rely upon it, in spite of 
every thing.” 

‘* Am I going straight home, uncle ?” 

** Well, yes. Your aunt wished you to break- 
fast at the Rectory ; but there are your trunks, 
you see, and altogether I think it’s better for you 
to go home at once. You can come and see us 
as often as you like.” 

**Thank you, uncle. It was very kind of you 
to meet me at the station. Yes, I think it will 
be best for me to go straight home. I'm a little 
knocked up with the journey. I haven’t slept 
five minutes since I left Madame Marot’s at day- 
break yesterday.” ; 

‘* You're looking rather pale; but you look re- 
markably well in spite of that—remarkably well. 
‘These six years have changed you from a child 
into a woman. I hope they gave you a good 
education yonder—a solid, practical education 
that will stand by you.” 

“*T think so, uncle. We were almost always 
at our studies. It was very hard work.” 

**So much the better. Life is meant to be 
hard work. You may have occasion to make 
use of your education some day, Clary.” 

“Yes,” the girl answered, with a sigh; “I 
know that we are poor.” 

‘* T suppose so; but perhaps you hardly know 
how poor.” 

“‘Whenever the time comes [ shall be quite 
ready to work for papa,” said Clarissa; yet she 
could not help wondering how the master of Ar- 
den Court could ever bring himself to send out 
his daughter as a governess; and then she had 
a vague childish recollection that not tens of 
pounds, but hundreds, and even thousands, had 
been wanted to stop the gaps in her father’s ex- 
chequer. 

They drove through Holborough High Street, 
where there was the faint stir and bustle of early 
morning—windows opening, a house-maid kneel- 
ing on a door-step here and there, an occasional 
tradesman taking down his shutters. They drove 

ast the fringe of prim little villas on the out- 
skirts of the town, and away along a country 
road toward Arden; and once more Clarissa saw 
the things that she had dreamed of so often in 
her narrow white bed in the bleak dormitory at 
Belforét. Every hedge-row and clump of trees 
from which the withered leaves were drifting in 
the autumn wind, every white-walled cottage 
with moss-grown thatch and rustic garden, woke 
a faint rapture in her breast. It was home! 
She remembered her old friends, the cottagers, 
and wondered whether Goody Mason were still 
alive, and whether Widow Green’s fair-haired 
children would remember her. She had taught 
them at the Sunday-school; but they, too, must 
have grown from childhood to womanhood, like 
herself, and were out at service, most likely, 
leaving Mrs. Green’s cottage lonely. 

She thought of these simple things, poor child, 


- having so little else to think about on this her 


coming home. She was not so foolish as to ex- 


pect any warm welcome from her father. If he 
had brought himself just to tolerate her coming, 
she had sufficient reason to be grateful. It was 
only a drive of two miles from Holborough to 
Arden. ‘They stopped at a lodge-gate presently 
—a little Gothic lodge, which was bright with 
scarlet geraniums and chrysanthemums, and 
made splendid by railings of blue and gilded 
iron-work. Every thing had a bright, new look 
which surprised Miss Lovel, who was not accus- 
tomed to see such perfect order or such fresh 
paint about her father’s domain. 

** How nice every thing looks!” she said. 

‘** Yes,” answered her uncle, with a sigh; “‘ the 
place is kept well enough nowadays.” 

A woman came out to open the gates—a brisk 
young person who was a stranger to Clarissa— 
not the feeble old lodge-keeper she remembered 
in her childhood. The change, slight as it was, 
gave her a strange, chill feeling. 

‘*T wonder how many people that I knew are 
dead ?” she thought. 

They drove into the park, and here, too, even 
in this autumn season, Clarissa perceived traces 
of care and order that were strange to her. ‘The 
carriage road was newly graveled, the chaos of 
under-wood among the old trees had disappeared, 
the broad sweeps of grass were smooth and level 
as a lawn; and there were men at work in the 
early morning planting rare specimens of the fir 
tribe in a new inclosure, which filled a space 
that had been bared twenty years before by Mr. 
Lovel’s depredations upon the timber. 

All this bewildered Clarissa; but she was still 
more puzzled when, instead of approaching the 
Court, the fly turned sharply into a road leading 
across a thickly wooded portion of the park, 
through which there was a public right of way 
leading to the village of Arden. 

““The man is going wrong, uncle!” 
claimed. 

‘*No, no, my dear; the man is right enough.” 

** But indeed, Uncle Oliver, he is driving to 
the village.” 

** And he has been told to drive to the vil- 
lage.” 

** Not to the Court ?” 

**To the Court! Why, of course not. What 
should we have to do at the Court at half past 
seven in the morning ?” 

‘** But I am going straight home to papa, am 
I not?” 

“* Certainly.” 

And then, after staring at his niece’s bewilder- 
ed countenance for a few moments, Mr. Oliver 
exclaimed, 

** Why, surely, Clary, your father told you—” 

‘*Told me what, uncle ?” 

“*That he had sold Arden.” 

**Sold Arden! Oh, uncle, uncle!” 

She burst into tears. Of all things upon this 
earth she had loved the grand old mansion 
where her childhood had been spent. She had 
so little else to love, poor lonely child, that it 
was scarcely strange she should attach herself to 
lifeless things. How fondly she had remember- 
ed the old place in all those dreary years of ex- 
ile, dreaming of it as we dream of some lost 
friend! And it was gone from her forever! 
Her father had bartered away that most precious 
birthright. 

**Oh, how could he do it! how could do it!” 
she cried, piteously. 

‘* Why, my dear Clary, you can't suppose it 
was a matter of choice with him. ‘ Needs must 
when’—I dare say you know the vulgar proverb. 
Necessity has no law. Come, come, my dear, 
don’t cry; your father won't like to see you with 
red eyes. It was very wrong of him not to tell 
you about the sale of Arden—excessively wrong. 
But that’s just like Marmaduke Lovel; always 
ready to shirk any thing unpleasant, even to the 
writing of a disagreeable letter.” 

‘* Poor dear papa! I don’t wonder he found 
it hard to write about such a thing; but it would 
have been better for me to have known. It-is 
such a bitter disappointment to come home and 
find the dear old place gone from us. Has it 
been sold very long ?” 

** About two years. A rich manufacturer 
bought it—something in the cloth way, I believe. 
He has retired from business, however, and is 
said to be overwhelmingly rich. He has speut 
a great deal of money upon the Court already, 
and means to spend more, I hear.” 

**Has he spoiled it—modernized it, or any 
thing of that kind ?” 

“*No; I am glad to say that he—or his archi- 
tect perhaps—has had the good taste to preserve 
the medieval character of the place. He has 
restored the stone-work, renewing all the delicate 
external tracery where it was lost or decayed, 
and has treated the interior in the same manner. 
I have dined with Mr. Granger once or twice 
since the work was finished, and I must say the 
place is now one of the finest in Yorkshire—per- 
haps the finest, in its peculiar way. I doubt if 
there is so perfect a specimen of Gothic domestic 
architecture in the county.” 

‘** And it is gone from us forever!” said Cla- 
rissa, with a profound sigh. 

‘*Well, my dear Clary, it is a blow, certainly; 
I don’t deny that. But there is a bright side to 
every thing ; and really your father could not af- 
ford to live in the place. It was going to decay 
in the most disgraceful manner. - He is better 
out of it; upon my word he is.” 

Clarissa could not see this. To lose Arden 
Court seemed to her unmitigated woe. She 
would rather have lived the dreariest, loneliest 
life in one corner of the grand old house than 

have occupied a modern palace. It was as if all 
the pleasant memories of her childhood had been 
swept away from her with the loss of her early 
home. ‘This was indeed beginning the world; 
and a blank, dismal world it appeared to Clarissa 
Lovel on this melancholy October morning. 

They stopped presently before a low wooden 


she ex- 
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Miss Lovel saw a cottage which she remember- 
ed as a dreary, uninhabited place, always to let; 
a cottage with a weedy garden, and a luxuriant 
growth of monthly roses and honeysuckle cover- 
ing it from basement to roof; not a bad sort of 
place for a person of small means and preten- 
sions, but oh! what a descent from the ancient 
splendor of Arden Court—that Arden which 
had belonged to the Lovels ever since the land 
on which it stood was given to Sir Warren 
Wyndham Lovel, knight, by his gracious mas- 
ter King Edward IV., in acknowledgment of 
that warrior’s services in the great struggle be- < 
tween Lancaster and York! 

There were old-fashioned casement windows 
on the upper story, and queer little dormers in 
the roof. Below, roomy bows had been added at 
a much later date than the building of the cot- 
tage. The principal door-way was sheltered by 
a rustic porch, spacious and picturesque, with a 
bench on each side of theentrance. ‘The garden 
was tolerably large, and in decent order; and 
beyond the garden was a fine old orchard, di- 
vided from lawn and flower-beds only by a low 
hedge, full of bush roses and sweet-brier. It 
was a very pretty place in summer, not unpic- 
turesque even at this bleak season ; but Clarissa 
was thinking of lost Arden, and she looked at 
Mill Cottage with mournful, unadmiring eyes. 
There had been a mill attached to the place 
once. ‘The old building was there still, indeed, 
converted into a primitive kind of stable; hence 
its name of Mill Cottage. ‘The stream still ran 
noisily a little way behind the house, and made 
the boundary which divided the orchard from 
the lands of the lord of Arden. Mill Cottage 
was on the very edge of Arden Court. Clarissa 
wondered that her father could have pitched his 
tent on the borders of his lost heritage. 

**T think I would have gone to the other end 
of the world, had I been in his place,” she said 
to herself. 

An elderly woman-servant came out, in an- - 
swer to the flyman’s summons; and, at her call, 
a rough-looking young man emerged from the 
wooden gate opening into a rustic-looking stable- 
yard, where the lower half of the old mill stood, 
half hidden by ivy and other greenery, and where 
there were dove-cotes and a dog-kennel. ; 

Mr. Oliver superintended the removal of his 
niece’s trunks, and then stepped back into the 


Vy. 

‘*'There’s not the slightest use in my stopping 
to see your father, Clary,” he said; “‘he won’t 
show for a couple of hours at least. Good-by, my 
dear; make yourself as comfortable as you can. 
And come and see your aunt as soon as you've 
recovered from your long journey; and keep up 
your spirits, my dear.—Martha, be sure you give 
Miss Lovel a good breakfast. —Drive back to the 
Rectory, coachman. —Good-by, Clarissa ;” and 
feeling that he had shown his niece every kind- 
ness that the occasion required, Mr. Oliver bowled 
merrily homeward. He was a gentleman who 
took life easily—a pastor of the Broad-Church— 
tolerably generous and good to his poor; not 
given to abnormal services or daily morning 
prayer; content to do duty at Holborough par- 
ish church twice on a Sunday, and twice more in 
the week ; hunting a little every season, in a black 
coat, for the benefit of his health, as he told his 
parishioners ; and shooting a good deal ; fond of 
a good horse, a good cellar, a good dinner, and 
well-filled conservatories and glass-houses ; alto- 
gether a gentleman for whom life was a pleasant 
journey through a prosperous country. He had, 
some twenty years before, married Frances Lov- 
el, a very handsome woman—just a little faded 
at the time of her marriage—without fortune. 
‘There were no children at Holborough Rectory, 
and every thing about the house and gardens bore 
that aspect of perfect order only possible to a 
domain in which there are none of those juvenile 
destroyers. 

**Poor girl,” Mr. Oliver muttered to himself, 
as he jogged comfortably homeward, wondering 
whether his people would have the good sense 
to cook ‘‘those grouse” for breakfast. ‘‘ Poor 
Clary, it was very hard upon her; and just like 
Marmaduke, not to tell her.” 





PUNCTUALITY. 
UNCTUALITY is proverbially not a femi- 
nine virtue, yet most necessary to those who 
seek for employment. As regards gaining it, 
the whole fortune of a woman’s life may turn on 
her punctuality or unpunctuality. 

Some persons have a most mistaken notion of 
punctuality, and fancy that it consists in never 
being later than the time appointed. With this 
loose idea they are quite content. But to come 
before the time fixed for an appointment is an 
equal want of punctuality with coming too late, 
and is often quite as inconvenient to the other 
person or persons concerned. 

Be punctual both in keeping engagements and 
in your fulfillment of work. Let the one be scru- 
pulously finished on the day promised, let the 
other be kept toa minute. Let experience teach 
that your word is thoroughly to be relied on, 

Not a word can be said in excuse for those who 
are late in keeping engagements, or who promise 
what they can not perform in the time. They are 
utterly inexcusable. In them zeal and discretion 
are alike wanting; either they have undertaken 
what they can not do, or they are so wanting in 
energy, and so dilatory, that they will not exert 
themselves to do it. In either case, much to 
blame; in the latter, deserving of whatever ill 
may befall them. You will do well rather to 
overestimate than underestimate the time you re- 
quire for work. ‘This is an error you can easily 
remedy. But err once or twice on the other side, 
and you will find it hard ever to establish a char- 
acter for punctuality. And unpunctuality is a 
fault which, in self-defense, an empioyer can not 
overlook, 





gate, and looking out of the window of the fly, 
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Fig. 4.—Eventnc Dress ror Youne Lapry. 
For description see Supplement. 
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BRIDAL AND EVENING DRESSES, Fries. 1-4. 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror Evperty Lapy. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
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Fig. 1.—Wuire Gros Grain Dress witn Dovste Over-Sxret. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 30-32. 












For description see Supplement. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 38-42. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 33-37. 


‘Por pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 30-82. 
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Swiss Mustix 
BREAKFAST fas 
Cap. wry 4 \\ 

For pattern and de- x\ NX 

scription see Sup- \ \ 
plement, No. V., i 
Figs. 20 and 21. ' 
Swiss Mustix 
Breaxrast Cap TRIMMED 
wit Bows. 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 48. 


Knitted Fanchon. 


Tats fanchon, which may be 
worn as a breakfast cap, is worked 
with rather coarse tatting cotton, 
and trimmed at the side with a 
bow of blue gros grain ribbon. 
Work, first, the diamond-shaped 
crown, and then the edging and 
strings together. Begin the crown 
with a foundation of 4 st. (stitches), 
and on this work the 1st round as 
follows: 'T. t. o. (throw the thread 
over) and k. (knit plain) the re- Kwyitrep FancHoN WITH COL- 
maining st. Allthe rounds ofthe orep Gros Grain Trine. 
foundation numbered with an odd 
number are worked in the same manner, and the t. t. 0. are always 
worked off as a st. 2d round.—T. t, 0., 1.k., n. (narrow—that 
is, k. 2 st. together), t. t.0.,2k. 4th round.—T. t.0., Lk., n., 
t.to,1k,tto,m,1Lk, 6th round.—T,t. 0.,1k., n, t. t. 0., 
3k,t.to,m,1k. 8th round. —Pwice alternately t. t.0., 1 k., 
n.; thent. t.0.,2k.,t.t.0.,n.,1k. 10th round.—Twice alter- 
nately t. t..0., I k., 
n.; then t. t. 0., 1 
Kk tO iL, FES 
t.t.0.,n., 1k. [2th 
round.—Twice alter- 

nately t. t.0., 1 k., 
n.,; then't. t. 0.,.3 
k. ; then twice alter- 
mately t. t. 0., m., 
Lk. 14th round.— 
’ Three times alter- 
nately t. t. 0., 1 k., 
n.; then t. t. 0., 2 
k., and twice alter- 
hately t. t.0.,n., 1k. 
16th round.—Three 
times _ alternately 
t.t.0., 1k.,n.; then 
t,t. 0., 1 k., and 
three times alter- 
nately t. t.o.,n.,1k. 
18th round.—Three 
times _ alternately 
t.t.0.,1k.,n.; then 

t. t. o., 3 k., and 

three times alter- 

nately t. t.0.,n.,1k. 
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Swiss Musiin anp Lace Cap. 
or pattern and description see Supplement, 
? No. XVIL, Fig. 50. 





Swiss Musiin anp Lact Fancnon. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL; Fig. 51. 


20th and 22d rounds.—Like the 18th round, but at the middle 
of the 20th round work 5 k. instead of 3, and at the middle of 
the 22d round work 7 k. instead of 3. 24th round.—Three 
times alternately t. t.0.,1k., n.; then t. t. 0., 3k., n., 2: t. 0., 
4 k., three times alternately t. t. o., n., 1 k. | Work the follow- 
ing (25th) round in the usual manner, but in this round, as in 
the following rounds of the work, work 1 k., 1 p. (purl) on the 
2t.t.o. 26th round.—Like the 18th round, but at the middle 
work 12k. 28th round.—Three times alternately t. t. 0.,°1 k., 
n, 3 then't,.t.: 0.5.3, k.5, 0.5 2. t. t. o., n.3.1., 2 t. t.-0.,.ni53 ki; 
then three times alternately t. t. 0.,n., 1k. 30th round.— 
Like the 18th round, but at the middle work 16k. 32d round. 
—Three times alternately t. t. 0., 1 k., n.; thent. t.0., 3k., 
Nn., 2t. t. 0., M., n., 2 t. t.0., ., n.,2 t. t. 0, n., 3k. ; then 
three times alternately t. t. 0., 
n.,1k. 84th round.—Like the 
18th round, but at the middle 
work 8 k.; on the st. before the 
middle hole of the round 1 k., 
1 p., then 2 k., on the following 
st. 1 k., 1 p., then 8 k. 36th 
round.—Three times alternately 


PaLEToT witH SouTacHE EMBROIDERY FOR ELDERLY Lapy. 


For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. IX,, Figs, 26-29, 



















MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET 
BrREAKFAst Cap. 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No, XVI., Fig. 49. 
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Lace ano VELVET Cap. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 22 and 23. 
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Lace BreakKFast Cap 

TRIMMED WITH RUCHES. 

For pattern and description 

see —_, No. XIX., 
rigs. 52 and 53, 









k., n.; thent. t. 0.,3k., n., 2t. t. 0, 
k tt..0.,n:., 2h. mn, Fk to, 2, 2.52 
. t. 0, n., 3 k.; then three times alternately 
. t.0o., n., 1k. 38th round.—Like the 18th 
round, but at the middle 27 st. and on the middle 
st. of the preceding round work 1 k., 1 p. 40th 
round.—Three times alternately t. t.0., 1 k., n. ; 
then t. t.0., 3k. n., 2t. t.0.,n.,m., 2t. t. o, 
1.5 TED. 24. t Oh, ee FE tO, 5 Ske: 
then three times alternately t. t.0.,n.,1k. 42d 
round.—Like the 18th round, but at the middle 
work 31st. 44th round.—Three times alternate- 
ly t. t.0.,1 ki, n.; thent. t. 0.,3k.,n., 2 t.t.0., 
n., &5.,.t.ta,0.; 4B ne Dt. t OG, Me, Bigd 
t. t. 0., n., 3 k.; then three times alternately 
t.t.0.,m.,1k. 46th round.—Three times alter- 
nately t. t. 0., 1 k., n.; then t. t. 0., 15 k., n., 


t.t.0.,1k.,t. t. 0.,m., 15 k.; three times alter- 


nately t. t.0.,n., 1k. 48th round.—Three times alternately t. t. 0., 
1k.,n.; thent. t.0.,3k., n., 2t.t. 0., n., n., 2t. ta, n., 4k., 
Rt to SE, t to, 2 48. 0 2h tO; yh. 3t- 6 Oo, Be, 
3k.; three times alternately t. t.0.,n., 1k. 50th round.—Three 
times alternately t. t. 0., 1 k.,n.; then t. t. 0., 15 k., n., t. t. 0, 
2k., t. t. 0, m, 1k, t. t. 0, n., 15 k.; three times alternately 


tf Othe 6.5 

































52d round, —'‘Ihree times alternately t. t. 0., 
1k.,n.5 thent.t. 0, 3k., 
n., 2t. t.0., N., 0., 2 t. t.0., 
w.,4k., n.,t. & 6.; 1 k., ., 
ttc tian. }k.., 
tt. O..m, 45., 2, 72... 0, 
N.; 2.,.2-t6:0., m., Bk. ; 
three times alternately t. t. 
o.,., 1k. 54th round.— 
Three times alternately t. t. 
6.5 1:B., B, t & 0., 16 K., 


n., 15 k.; then three times 
alternately t. t. 0., n., 1 k. 
56th round.—Three times 
alternately t. t. 0., 1 k., n., 
£626, 0 Bs 2 th Os 
Dig Rig S 8. 0.0.5 Me, 4K, B., 
t.ta;, tem tito, Fk, 


i, t. t. 0., 2 K., ft. &. 0., N., 
3 By & t.0., 05, 4 Ky 0,2 
t. t. O., 0., 2., 2 t. t. O., m., 
3 k.; three times alternate- 


ly t. t. 0, nm, 1k. 58th 
round.—Three times alter- 


Poriin Basque-Waist. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIII., Figs. 43-45, 
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t. t. 0, 
On, 1 Key Day & 0., D. i 
‘Henceforth work the second half of the crown (the 
70th round forms the middle line) in the same design 
as the first half. Work the first 12 st. and last 11 st. 
of the pattern rows in the same manner as in the 72d 
and 74th rounds, so that the holes of each pattern row 
may be brought nearer the middle in the ratio in which 
they were removed from the middle in the first half 
of the crown. Having completed the crown, cast off 
the st. of the last round tightly. For the edging on 
the front edge of the fanchon make a foundation of 8 
at., and going backward and forward work on these as 
follows: ist round.—T. t. 6, 1k. 2., t= £.9o,1%, n., 
t.t.o.,2k. 2% round.—SL (slip), and k. the remain- 
ing st. All the rounds numbered with even numbers 
are worked in the same manner as the 2d round. Work 
the 8d, 5th, 7th, 9th, and 11th rounds in the same man- 
ner as the Ist round, but in each succeeding round in- 
crease the number of k. after the last t. t. o, by 1 st. 
18th round.—T. t.0.,1k.,n,tto,1k,n.,t t.o.,2 
k,n,2tto.,n,2k. 15th round.—T. t.'o., n., n., 
t.to, n,1k., tt o., m., k. the remaining stitches, 
Work the 17th, 19th, 2ist, 23d, and 25th rounds like 
the 15th round, but dim the number of k. in 
each successive pattern row by ist. This completes 
one point of the edging. Repeat the 2d to 25th rounds 
six times, so that the counts seven points. In 
connection with the st. of the last round cast on six 
additional st., and on all these st. work the strings as 
follows: 1st round.—T. t. o., k. the remain ing st. of the 
round. (Work the 84, 5th, ith, 9th, 11th, and 13th rounds 
of the scarf like the Ist round.) 2d round.—T. t. o.,1 
k.,n.,tt0,1k,n,t-t0,4k,tt0,n,1k,tt 
o.,n.,1k. 4th round.—Like the 2d round, but be- 
tween the two middle t. t. o. work 6 k. instead of 4 k. 
6th round.—T. t. o., 1 k., n., t. t.0.,1k.,n., t. to, 2 
k,n, 2tto,n,2k,t.t0,n,1k,t to. n,1 
k.’ 8th round.—Like the 2d round, but between the 
middle two t. t.0.10k. 10th round.—T. t. 0.,1k., n., 
tto,1k,n,tt0.,2k,n,2tt0,n,n,2tto., 
n,2k,tto,n,1k,tto,m,1k. 12th round.— 
Like the 2d round, but between the two middle t. t. 0. 
14k. 14th round.—T. to.,1k,n,tt.o,1k,n., 
tto,2k.,n,2tto,n,n, 2tto,n, n,3 tt 
k.,t.t0.,n.,1k.,tt0.,m.,1k. 15th round. 
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28th rounds ten times. This completes the border. 
On the first 11 st. of the last round (the remaining st. 
of the round are gathered on a thread, and left un- 
noticed for the present) work the lace for the back of 
the fanchon. 1st round.—Three times alternately t. t. 
o., 1k, n.,t t.0.,2k. 2% round.—SL, k. the remain- 
ing. st. In this way work all the rounds numbered 
with an even number. Work the 3d, 5th, 7th, 9th and 
11th rounds in the same manner, but after the last t. t. 
0. of each round increase the number of k. by 1 st. 
18th round.—Three times alternately t. t. o., 1 k., n.; 
then t.t.0.,2k.,n,2t.to,m,2k. 15th round.— 
T.t.0,n,n,tt0,n,1k,tt0o,n,1k,t to, 
n., k. the remaining st. plain. Work the 17th, 19th, 
2ist, 28d, and 25th rounds like the 15th round, but in 
each succeeding round diminish the k. at the end of 
the round by 1 st. The 25th round completes one 

int of the lace. Pee the 2d to 25th rounds, and 

ally knit the st. of the last round together with the 
foundation st. of the brides, In the same manner join 
the foundation st. of the narrower edging with the st. 
of the scarf pone gathered on a thread. Now 
join the narrower edging with the front edge of the 
fanchon, and the wider edging with the back edge of 
the fanchon; gather the st. of the crosswise edges, or 
ends of the crown, closely, and sew them to the under 
side of the strings. Sew on the bow as shown by the 
illustration. 


Mignardise and. Crochet Breakfast Cap. 
See illustration on page 217. : 


Turs breakfast cap is made of fine mignardise and 
fine twisted crochet cotton. Through the open-work 
strips lilac satin ribbon three-tenths of an inch wide is 
run, Strings and bow of lilac satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide. The strings are trimmed all 
around with crochet edging. The crown of the cap, for 
which Fig. 49, Supplement, gives half of the pattern, 
consists of separate rows of crochet insertion, which 
must be overhanded together on the under side of the 
cap, a8 is shown by the illustration. The middle row 
of insertion must run parallel with the middle line of 
the = For each row of insertion work first on 
the loops of one lengthwise edge of the insertion as 
follows: 1st round.—x 1 Itc. (lon; 
the first loop, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 1 tc. (treble crochet) 
on each of the following 4 loops; after each of these 
tc. 1 ch., 1 Itc. on the following loop, pass over 6 
loops, and repeat from *«. 2d round.—After each uj 
right st. (stitch) of the preceding round 1 dc. (deuble 
crochet); after each dc. 1 ch. round.—2 sc. (single 
crochet) on each ch. of the preceding round. 4th 
round.—Always alternately 2 dc., 2 ch. ; with the latter 
pass over 2 st. of the epee round. 5th round.—2 
8tc. (short treble crochet) on each 2 dc. of the preced- 
ing round; after these 2ch. 6th round.—2 dc. on each 
2 etc. of the preceding round; after these 2ch. Final- 
ly work the ist and Ft rounds on the other side of the 
mignardise; in the ist round —— pass over the 6 
loops which are opposite to each 6 longest upright st. 
of the other side of the work ; in this way the scallops 
shown by the illustration are formed. Sew the inser- 
tions together as indicated by Fig. 49, letting the edge 
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the front the edging must be laid in a few pleats. Trim 
the cap with a bow. of satin ribbon, sew on the 
8 Work the for the the same 
manner as that of the front of the cap, but on the 4th 
round work an additional open-work dc. round. 





SNOW-DROPS. 


Snow-pnoprs, beautiful snow-drops white, 
Your fair heads nod in the dull gray light 

Of the winter dawn, when the sole glad thing 
Is the bold thrush tuning his pipe for Spring. 


Elfins lurk in your tremulous bells, 

When ye cower in the snow on the bare, bleak fells, 
Where your green leaves gleam in a waste of white, 
As the gold stars glint on a summer night, 


With their calm, pure eyes in a sea of blue. 

Ye shine, ye shine as a spirit true 

Shines out with a holier steadier ray 

When the dark night showeth least signs of day. 


First flowers! oh, how doth their mention thrill 
To the heart that is shrouded in winter still! 
As the feeble wail of the new-born boy 

In the mother-soul lights the lamp of joy. 


Welcome ever the birth of Spring, 

With her holy monitors whispering 
Great Nature’s lesson of simple truth 

To the wayward ear and heart of youth! 


Welcome, beautiful snow-drops white, 
Harbingers of the sunshine bright ; 
Glad forerunners of lengthening hours, 
Welcome, first of our Northern flowers! 





A CAT WITH NINE LIVES. 


HE was once our pride, our glory! She be- 
came the torment of a peaceful household, a 
skeleton in our banqueting-hall, with this addi- 
tional and unpleasant feature, that she wouldn’t 
stay in the closet. But let me not anticipate. 

I suppose there never was a family so devoted 
to cats as ours. It is a hereditary trait. Our 
maternal grandfather married a maiden lady of 
uncertain years, whom all her relatives agreed in 
pronouncing ‘‘a dreadful old cat.” She had 
but one passion; it was for her puss, All that 
was richest and rarest—the breast of the chick- 
en, the top layer of the cream—was reserved by 
long-established custom for this cherished favor- 
ite. The rocking-chair was her throne. Woe 
betide my grandfather if he attempted to usurp 
it. With her tail in a puff she flew at him (the 
cat, not my grandmother), and the vials of wrath 
were uncorked and emptied on his luckless 
head (by my grandmother, not the cat). All 
her property was left to our mother, her only 
child, with the exception of fifty dollars a year— 
a life interest—bequeathed to puss. My grand- 
father had not a stiver. And to us, too, she left 
the legacy of her prevailing passion. As a fam- 
ily, we are ‘‘cat mad.” 


“*Whoe’er she be, 
The not impossible she’— 


the grimalkin of the moment—white, gray, 
black, tortoise-shell—rules the household. Nev- 
er had monarch more obedient subjects, Love- 
ly and cherished in their lives, in death they are 
not divided. A whole dynasty sleep in the gar- 
den, ‘each in his narrow cell forever laid,” with 
a neat slab of shingle to mark his resting-place, 
bearing the name of the departed and the appro- 
priate legend, ‘‘ Rest-quiet-cat in pace.” Gen- 
uine tears water these graves; and until we grew 
too big we always did them honor by walking 
thither in procession as a preliminary to inter- 
ment. Need I'say more, gentle reader? Do you 
not agree with me that if ever any people deserved 
well of the cat family, it is ourselves ? 

Her name was Paregoric in the happy days 
of youth and innocence. Afterward, when the 
blight came, it was changed to ‘‘ Alaric.” Tru- 
ly she was a scourge. ‘The outward animal was 
fair to look upon; but ‘‘ handsome is that hand- 
some does.” ‘That fur, soft and glossy, with 
its mottlings of yellow, black, and white; that 
waving tail; those lovely whiskers, so long, so 
winsome—had ceased to charm many, many 
weeks before she ceased to be! 

What changed her nature I know not. It 
was something sudden—in a night, as it were. 
We went to bed, so to speak, hugging our chains. 
We awoke to find ourselves under the sway of a 
Fury—despotic, vindictive, irreconcilable. That 
Fury's name was Paregoric. 

Kate skimmed the cream, as usual, and offer- 
ed it on bended knee. This tribute our liege 
lady had been wont to receive graciously, with 
waving tail and titterating pur. This morning 
all was changed. With one foot planted in the 
saucer—a bold, free attitude (somehow it re- 
minded me of the first Napoleon seizing the 
crown and placing it upon his own head)—she 
raised the other, and, hissing, clawed straight at 
Kate's cheek. No glove of velvet interposed—the 
long red mark attested that. And while Kate 
was rubbing the wound, clearing her saucer with 
fierce, resounding laps, she disappeared beneath 





the book-case. From this retreat nothing could 
entice her. In vain we prostrated ourselves ; in 
vain adjured, in honeyed tones, ‘‘ Pussy, pussy, 
poor pussy,” to come forth. In vain Kate, her 
chief favorite, oblivious of injury, lay flat on the 
floor, wooing with every customary blandish- 
ment, and in literal pursuance of the Bible rule, 
‘turning the other cheek.” Nothing appeared 

for one instant, a quick, darting paw; 
when it disappeared, behold! there was a second 
seratch to match the first. What was to be 
done? ; 

We hoped the grateful fragrance of dinner 
might prevail. So it did; but-not precisely ac- 
cording to our meaning. The carving was bare- 
ly commenced when, lo! a meteor appeared in 
mid-air—a meteor, or rather, I might say, a 
comet, for it bore a long tail. It was, in fact, 
the gentle Paregoric. With one bound she 
alighted in the middle of the platter. ‘There, 
poised defiant, she made her selection, and, bone 
in mouth, executed another vault and regained 
her retreat. We were too stupefied to move— 
too wretched to eat. And the only sound which 
broke the awful stillness was a crunching from 
the distant book-case. 

That dark day was but a prelude to many oth- 
ers. Emboldened by impunity, Paregoric waxed 
daily more insolent. She scratched, she bit, she 
made night hideous by caterwaulings, in which 
a select party of invited friends joined. It was 
at this time that she gained the name of Alaric. 
Sex considered, it was, perhaps, hardly appro- 
priate; but then, as we contended, fiends have 
no sex. From her robber den beneath the book- 
case she made forays for revenge or plunder. No 
** Dicken-bend-the-bow” or ‘‘ Wat of Harden” 
was ever more terrible. The tactics she employ- 
ed were simple, like those of other freebooters ; 
sudden sallies, sharp skirmishing, rapid retreat, 
and a desolated land behind her. One particular- 
ly dreadful feature was. her using the spines of. 
the family as a ladder or staircase for her vault- 
ing ambition. It was so bad at last that nobody 
would sit that side the table, and we huddled on 
the other in a long cowering row. Order, sym- 
metry, all household comfort, lost, our lives a 
burden, our tyrant equally inexorable and inac- 
cessible, the time came when even gentle Kate 
revolted; and, first in whispers, then aloud, the 
resolution of our souls found vent in words, 
Pussy must be disposed of. 

But how? We tried gentle methods. We 
‘* enticed” her, not ‘with handspikes,” but with 
a persuasive broomstick, to leave the premises 
at once. She defied us. Like love, turned 
from the door, she entered again by way of the 
window. We invited her to drive, and, selecting 
a desirable farm-house at a distance from home, 
dropped her and drove away. The first time, 
taken by surprise, she was actually got out of 
the wagon; but, alas! the road was familiar to 
her as to ourselves, and when we got home she 
was there to greet us. At the second and third 
attempt she resolutely refused to be put out, and 
by dint of claws and teeth carried the point. 
Subsequently—grown wary—she disappeared the 
moment the horse came to the door. It was no 
use trying to ‘‘lose” her. Something more ef- 
fectual was needed; it came to this: the cat 
must be killed. 

Easy to say, but who was to doit? Kate, with 
her honorable scars still unhealed? Little Amy, 
shy and fair as a white kitten herself? Were they 
to be executioners? or was I, who could not put 
a cockroach to death without a pang, even when 
caught flagrante delicto in the sugar basin? Im- 
possible! All our hopes centred in Edward. 
He was coming home! Hewasaman! Hehad 
a pistol! He would rid us of Alaric the Scourge. 

Edward came. He is our only brother, and 
though I say it as shouldn't, the best boy in the 
world. His passion for cats equals. our own. 
When we informed him the very first evening 
that Paregoric—otherwise Alaric—was to be sent 
to her account by his instrumentality, he became 
absolutely rigid with horror. 

** Kill her!” he cried, ‘* why, girls, what a cruel 
notion. Such a beauty, too. Poor puss! poor 
puss!” He stroked her glossy fur as she passed. 
** See, now, all she wants is gentle treatment,” he 
went on, triumphantly—‘“‘ gentle'treatment, dar- 
lings. ‘Try it a while, and you'll be convinced. 
You must have been rough with the poor thing.” 

Before long he changed his opinion.. When 
his breakrast had thrice vanished from his plate— 
when a permanent cold chill had been establish- 
ed down his back, and his hands and face, by dint 
of repeated scratches, resembled a South Sea Isl- 
ander’s in full tattoo—‘‘the deep damnation of her 
taking off” became easier of contemplation. He 
first endured, then embraced the idea. One 
morning he was seen cleaning his pistol, and 
soon after breakfast, with white lips, he an- 
nounced that the hour had come—the hour and 
the man! 

The girls fled up stairs. I shut my door. I 
was glad, but somehow didn’t exactly want to 
hear the pop. However, by dint of straining my 
hearing not to hear, I heard; and next moment 
an agitated pair of boots clattered slong the en- 
try, and Edward flung tne door open. 

**Oh, Mary !” 

‘* What is it ?” I cried, for he was deadly pale. 

‘Dreadful! dreadful!” he gasped. ‘* That poor 
animal! I have wounded—mangled her, with- 
out killing! She has crept away somewhere to 
die in agony!” And he.sank ina chair and gave 
vent to a series of low groans. 

“Where did it happen ?” 

‘Out in the yard. She was chasing chickens, 
and had killed two. That gave me Courage to 
fire; and when I looked she was just vanishing 
into the barn. She will die there by inches. I 


can not bear to think of it.” 

‘What can we do ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know!” flinging himself about. 
“You might go out and see if you could find 
her—and—yes, Mary dear, take the ether bottle 








with you; perhaps it may relieve her sufferings 
alittle. Oh! oh!” 

He was so miserable that I made him lie on 
the sofa, while Kate and I, bearing our palliative, 
went in search of his victim. High and low did 
we look—through loft, barn-yard and haymow; 
pathetically did we ery, ‘‘ Kitty, kitty!” No an- 
swering mew replied. After an hour and a half 
we came back, shocked, excited, but with a cer- 
tain sense of relief. The ‘‘ scourge” was actually 
disposed of. 

Alas! That evening, as we sat, a happy fam- 
ily, enjoying the cup which cheers without ine- 
briating, and a repose of spirit long unknown, a 
heavy body, sudden and unexpected as an aero- 
lite, descended upon our backs. I say ‘ours ;” 
I believe it was mine; but each felt it as her 
own. ‘There she was, a dreadful eidolon—tail 
waving, eyes emitting a fiery gleam; and in an- 
other moment, seizing a scrap of meat and upset- 
ting the water-pitcher, she had vanished anew 
into her accustomed den. ‘We looked at each 
other, speechless. Could such things be ? 

‘* Bridget,” I asked that night, ‘did you see 
Master Edward when he shot the cat ?” 

‘* Indade, Miss Mary, I did.” 

** How was it ?” 

‘*T was looking out of the pantry windy, miss, 
and I seen it all. First he shut his eyes—dear 
young gintleman ; it’s the tender heart he has; 
niver’s the baste or bird he’d harrm with his good- 
will—and thin he pulled the pistil, and it wint 
bang, it did; but the cat, little she minded it. 
She was aff like a strake of lightning, scared like 
by the noise. No harm did she git, by my think- 
ing, and bad scran to her!” 

So Edward began by shutting his eyes! 
haps that did account for it ! 

He was greatly relieved. ‘‘ Poor pussy, poor 
pussy,” I heard him saying, ‘I'll never kill you 
again—never.” For a day or two she shone as 
a rescued martyr; then a change came, and he 
was overheard asking the doctor what was the 
proper poison to give a cat! 

The next day Kate reported him mixing a 
white powder with pussy’s breakfast. We asked 
no questions, but braced our minds for a tragedy. 

Some hours passed peacefully by. ‘‘All was 
quiet along the Potomac.” Edward came to sit 
with me. He looked nervous, but as time wore 
on grew calmer, and proposed to read aloud. I 
handed him Tennyson’s last, and we were in the 
middle of the ‘* Holy Grail,” when a growl by no 
means holy was heard at the door, and in the 
middle of the room suddenly appeared—the cat! 

Never more alive in her life—alert, strong, vin- 
dictive, from the tip of her whiskers to the tip of 
her tail. No tiger ever made a fiercer appear- 
ance. Edward stared as if he saw a ghost; then, 
sinking back in his chair, ejaculated, faintly, 
“*Mary, that animal defies death.” 

She had swallowed the whole dose! It seemed 
to affect her merely as a gentle tonic, and I never 
knew her spirits and appetite better than they 
were that morning. : 

‘* Bedad,” said old Peter, our gardening facto- 
tum, when he heard the story, ‘‘here’s a hape of 
trouble about a plaguy baste. If Miss Mary 
says so, I'll kill her meself.” 

Glad enough was Miss Mary to ‘‘ say so,” and 
to lift the burden of assassination from the fam- 
ily shoulders. ‘‘Jist you ask no questions,” he 
went on; ‘‘ but lind me some bit of abag. I'll 
engage ye’ve seen the last of her.” 

Something left the gate that afternoon, swing- 
ing from Peter’s arm—something long and 
heavy—that waved and struggled wildly as it 
went. We averted our eyes, shuddered, and 
were thankful. . 

One hour later a terrific cry summoned us to 
the kitchen—Kate from the-garden, Amy flying 
down stairs, Edward, book in hand, from the 
study. There stood Peter, pale and shaking, his 
eyes, big and round with terror, fixed upon an 
apparition which occupied the middle of the 
hearth—an apparition with damp, steaming fur 
and bedraggled tail, which licked itself and gave 
vent to muttered mews: in short, the apparition 
of Paregoric, returned, an uneasy ghost, from 
her watery grave. 

“* Ah, it’s bewitched she is!” Peter was ejacu- 
lating. ‘‘Niver a hand I'll lay on her agin. 
She’s not lucky, Miss Mary.” 

Of this we needed no convincing; but, what 
was still less lucky, the servants from this day 
stood in awe of her. No more ‘‘shooing” her 
out with a broom at the hands of Bridget! No 
more offers of aid from Peter! In vain we 
strove to eliminate the supernatural from the af- 
fair, representing that the bag was thin, the 
claws within sharp, their owner a noted swimmer. 
Charmed we never so wisely, the Hibernian ear 
was deaf. Matters became intolerable. Even 
human sympathy failed. People laughed so 
that we grew shy of relating our woes. Good 
Dr. Jones only stood our friend. 

‘*Miss Mary, you are losing flesh,” he said; 
‘*and Amy, your eyes have a frightened look in 
them. This won’t do. Let me see—suppose I 
tackle this alarming beast ?” 

**Qh, doctor! Would you really? But what 
can you do? Water won't drown, and poison 
won't kill. What is there left ?” 

‘*Common-sense, my dear, the best of the lot. 
Just give me a basket and bag—a stout one this 
time, if you please—and I'll engage there shall 
be no more ‘last appearances.’” 

With what joyful alacrity did I devote one of 
my best pillow-cases to the service! Tied there- 
in, she left the house in the doctor's gig; and as 
we heard the wheels roll away, a general sigh of 
satisfaction heaved our breasts. Our spectre 
was laid. - 

‘*Let no man call himself happy till he is 
dead.” The very next morning when the doors 
were opened, there on the steps, damp but un- 
daunted, sat a well-known figure—our bad shil- 
ling on our hands again. Bridget gave a scream 
of dismay, and, rushing between her legs, Pare, 
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goric entered and took possession of the prem- 


ses. 

me Without wishing to be superstitious,” de- 
clared Edward, ‘‘it must be confessed that this 
is inexplicable.” 

A day or two, however, brought the explana- 
tion. It was low tide, it appeared, when the 
doctor, whirling by, flang the basket over the 
bridge, and it lodged on a mud flat. Some clam- 
diggers, spying it, waded out in hopes of treasure- 
trove, and brought it ashore. Their disgust may 
be imagined when, on the lifting of the lid, the 
stately Paregoric emerged. But little recked 
she, as, taking the homeward way, she prepared 
for us the agreeable surprise I have mentioned. 

We succumbed. Useless to fly the country. 
Well we knew who would inevitably appear as 
part of the baggage at the journey’s end. With 
the resignation of despair we accepted our fate, 
as thoroughly ‘‘ subjective” as ever women were. 
And at this point, as her wont is, Fate veered 
suddenly about, and presented us with the other 
pole of her magnet—our torment left us. One 
night Paregoric disappeared. Waring’s, where- 
abouts are not more uncertain. ‘‘' Them as isn’t 
wanted in this world isn’t wanted in the next,” 
the excellent Mrs. Poyser asserts, so she can’t be 
there; but whether dog, school-boy, or the long- 
ing for further worlds to conquer crossed her 
path we shall never know. She has probably 
ere this startled some other family with *‘ the 
challenge of her knock ;” and wherever or who- 
ever they are, our sympathy, our prayers, are with 
them; and may Heaven in good time send sweet 
deliverance ! 








LIFE IN DRESDEN. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. ] 


AY observer of Dresden in the day-time would 
be apt to conclude that ‘‘all work and no 
play” is the rule of its inhabitants. For though 
there is nowhere in its streets any approach to 
the crash and confusion of Broadway, still busi- 
ness keeps up a steady jog-trot which extends to 
every nook and corner, and appears to embrace 
all classes of people ; and the arts and trades are 
divided and subdivided into specialties, which 
demand many workmen and much skill. 

But with the going down of the sun and the 
lighting of the lamps these toiling grubs become 
butterflies ; in plain words, these sensible Ger- 
mans give themselves up during the early even- 
ing to amusements calculated to recuperate their 
energies, and which, from the small expense re- 
quired to procure them, make but little inroad 
upon the earnings of the hours of labor. 

There is the theatre, where the plays of Shaks- 
-peare and the operas of Wagner are successfully 
performed ; in saying which it is, of course, im- 
plied that all the lesser lights of the drama, wheth- 
er in speech or masic, are excellently illustrated 
by the actors and singers who form the royal 
company of the Dresden stage. 

There are concert halls almost innumerable, 
blazing with gas-lights, and offering, besides the 
attraction of classical and popular music rendered 
by full orchestras of thoroughly trained perform- 
ers, the accompanying charm of piping-hot sup- 
pers from the adjoining restaurant, and beer— 
cool and sparkling—from the vaults below. Here 
whole families take their evening meal, and moth- 
ers and daughters sit demurely knitting or crochet- 
ing, while fathers and brothers puff industriously 
at their cigars, and an occasional friend brings 
an accession of gayety and tobacco-smoke to the 
cheerful group. 

There are various petty theatres, where farces 
are performed with side-splitting absurdity, and 
certain ‘‘ cellars,” frequented by men alone, where 
favorite comic singers produce uproarious mirth ; 
but although the entertainment may be of a low 
order in some of these resorts, the music is sure 
to be good and artistically rendered. On Sun- 
day and Monday evenings many of the public 
halls are open for dancing, and are well patron- 
ized by soldiers, petty tradesmen, and servant- 
girls, the last of whom betray no weariness after 
the week’s drudgery, but spin around like tops, 
with a grace and precision of which their heavy 
figures and slouched gait gave no premonition. 

With the exception of the masquerades of 
carnival time, and an occasional ball of unusual 
gayety, the various public amusements in this 
part of the world begin early and close early. 
Just think of a royal opera, honored by the pres- 
ence of the king, queen, princesses, and ladies 
and gentlemen of the court, commencing at half 
past six o'clock, and ending at a few minutes 
after nine! Indeed, before eleven the streets of 
Dresden are silent and deserted, excepting by an 
occasional belated passenger, or messenger on 
some errand for the sick. One remarkable feat- 
ure of this city is the safety with which an indi- 
vidual, even a woman, can traverse the streets at 
night. There are no police to be seen, and there 
seems to be no occasion for their services, though, 
doubtless, they are within call if they should be 
needed. There are no drunkards, no brawlers 
disturbing the peace by their outcries; nor are 
the public ways haunted after dark by fallen 
women, as in many other cities, especially Lon- 
don. It would be putting too much faith in ap- 
pearances and in the strength of human nature 
to suppose that vice in its most hideous forms 
does not exist in this large city ; but it is, at any 
rate, well hidden from eyes that do not wish to 
see it, and only occasional intimations of social 
irregularities and the follies which lead to vice 
are afforded by the ‘‘ personal” notices in certain 
columns of one of the daily papers, which col- 
-: umns are appropriately called by the editor, E'seds- 
-wieése (ass’s pasture)! 

The prospect of peace rejoices every body, 
from the king, who has grown old and care-worn 
* under the anxieties of his government and the 
sorrows of his people, down to the American 
lady, who now sees a probability of recovering 











her eleven trunks; full of finery, which have been 
shut up in Paris since the commencement of the 
siege. For three days after the arrival of the 
joyful telegram Dresden was gay with flags and 
banners and streamers of the German, Prussian, 
and Saxon colors, 

Apropos of the universal interest felt in the 
war, a good story is told of a little boy of seven 
years old, who, on one of these occasions of re- 
joicing, having followed a military procession 
through the streets, came home late to dinner. 
As he was about to attack his cold soup his 
mother reminded him to ask a blessing before 
commencing to eat, whereupon the little fellow, 
full of the sights he had just witnessed, laid down 
his spoon, folded his little hands, and solemnly 
repeated : 

“Lieber Gott! ‘ Kannst ruhig sein ; 

Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhewn!’ Amen.” 

The anticipated departure of the fifteen thou- 
sand French prisoners is a cause of rejoicing to 
their entertainers as well as to themselves. ‘They 
are as well taken care of as circumstances will 
admit; but they have no doubt felt the unusual 
severity of the season, especially as they failed to 
procure their winter outfit from the spoils of Ber- 
lin, according to the original plan of the French 
campaign. They are to be met with every 
where in public places, escorted by a few Saxon 
soldiers, who are well armed, but otherwise ap- 
parently friendly. Occasionally there is an es- 
cape of prisoners, who, at this distance from 
their home and friends, probably only go further 
to fare worse. An amusing incident happened 
lately at a village between Dresden and Leipsic, 
where an honest citizen—a nail-smith—came 
under suspicion of having harbored a runaway 
French prisoner, through his having remarked 
that a stranger, naked and destitute and unable 
to speak a word of German, had recently come to 
his house in the night and been fed and clothed 
and properly cared for. This story was repeated 
until it came to the ears of the police, who im- 
mediately made a descent upon the nail-smith’s 
cottage, armed with full tokens of their author- 
ity to search the house and arrest both the pris- 
oner and his protector. ‘The good man listened 
to their demand without any signs of fear, as, 
with a smile on his lip and a merry twinkle in 
his eye, he preceded the officers into the next 
room, and showed them his new-born son lying 
quietly in bed beside its happy mother! 

Among the many societies, literary and scien- 
tific, which hold regular or occasional meetings 
in Dresden, the Psychological Association de- 
serves mention, from the recent discussions on 
the immortality of the soul held in one of the 
largest halls of the city, which was filled with an 
intelligent and attentive audience, many of whom 
proposed questions and took part in the debate. 
The principal speaker was a learned doctor of 
medicine from Vienna, a decided materialist, 
who strengthened his positions by many striking 
incidents of his professional experience. He was 
supported by a portion of the thinkers among 
his audience and opposed by others; and if the 
question were not satisfactorily settled, there was 
at least considerable friction of ideas, and the dis- 
play of much intellectual activity. 

As an offset to this feast of reason may be 
mentioned the excitement which has existed for 
some time among the Catholics of Dresden and 
its vicinity over the reputed miraculous cure of 
a village girl through an interview vouchsafed her 
with the Virgin Mary. A church has been erect- 
ed upon the site of this miracle, and the precise 
spot where the Virgin stood is marked by a slab 
of marble, upon which a great variety of articles, 
principally linen for the sick, is laid, and, after 
consecration by prayer, sold at an increased price, 
on account of its curative properties, to the eager 
worshipers. A brother of the girl has opened a 
restaurant in the immediate vicinity of his sis- 
ter’s devotional cell; so that, altogether, the fam- 
ily may be said to be prospering both temporally 
and spiritually. 

The Princess Maria, wife of Prince George, 
and mother of the heir-presumptive to the 
crown of Saxony (for the Crown Prince has no 
legitimate children), recently made a pilgrimage 
to this shrine, and remained for several hours in 
prayer at the foot of the altar in the little church, 
leaving on her departure substantial tokens of 
her faith in the miracle, as also a promise to 
build a dome upon the church, and taking with 
her a quantity of the consecrated clothing for 
the use of the royal children. 

Although America may be in despair at the 
failure of French fashions, Germany, with laud- 
able patriotism, has resolved to be independent 
of Paris henceforth in this matter, and milliners, 
tailors, hatters, and shoe-makers are already at 
work with an enthusiasm worthy of a better 
cause. It has even been proposed through the 
public press to establish a distinctive German 
dress for both sexes ; and, beginning at the begin- 
ning of the head of creation, the man’s hat has 
already been decreed and fashioned. 

Already Dresden boasts of a new magazine 
of fashion, called Germania, which is adorned 
with colored illustrations, and filled with wise 
suggestions concerning the mysteries of the 
toilette. Indeed, it seems quite probable that 
this quiet city may hereafter compete success- 
fully with Berlin and Munich in laying down 
millinery laws for the new German empire, as 
its inhabitants have long been noted (among 
their German brethren and sisters) for their love 
of rich attire, and their high estimation of its 
importance as a weapon of social success. 

Nicolai, in his ‘‘ Letters about Saxony,” pub- 
lished in 1786, speaks of this love of finery of 
the people of Dresden, which was often in strange 
contrast to the poverty of their homes and the 
meagreness of their tables. Man sieht den Leu- 
ten auf den Kragen, nicht in den Magen, was a 
Dresden proverb of that time, which might be 
translated, ‘‘One sees folks’ stomachers, but not 
their stomachs.” 





Probably this traditional fondness for fine 
dress is a relic of the splendors of the court of 
Augustus the Strong and his successors. Certain 
it is that the present royal family are exceeding- 
ly plain in their appearance: the king appears 
in public in a simple uniform, and the queen 
wears a good grandmotherly cap, that suits well 
with the benevolent expression of her features. 

E. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T= beautiful color known as Magenta can be 
manufactured from a species of moss called 
‘orchilla,” and this is now frequently used as a 
substitute for the much more expensive “ cochi- 
neal.’’? The orchilla grows in great abundance 
in some parts of Ecuador, chietly on bushes and 
rocks near the sea, and it has become an impor- 
tant article of commerce. A few months ago an 
agent of a wealthy firm in Ecuador came to this 
country in search of some locality where this 
lichen could be found. He discovered that it 
— in immense quantities in Lower California. 

e at once made a contract with the Lower Cali- 
fornia Company for the right to gather and ex- 
port it. He then came to New York to obtain 
a colony of persons to go to Lower California 
for the purpose of gathering it. Recently be- 
tween three and four hundred men, women, and 
children, of various nationalities, sailed from 
this port in the steamer Oceun , bound for 
Magdalena Bay. In addition to the wages given 
for service, one hundred and sixty acres of land 
are promised to every colonist who remains six 
months. Orchilla is said to be worth $300 a ton, 
and that in some regions it is so abundant that 
jie or five persons may gather a ton in one 

ay. 





A volcanic eruption is predicted from Mount 
Rainier, in Washington Territory. Generally 
during the hottest summer weather the snow on 
the summit is but partially melted. Now the 
heat is so great as to melt the snow, there is a 
constant emission of steam, and even smoke is 
reported to have been seen by persons living in 
the vicinity. 





We will not believe the reporter who says that 
the latest innovation is the introduction of cig- 
arettes for ladies at the fashionable dinners of 
New York. They are said to come in with the 
coffee, on silver salvers, and to be used with non- 
chalant ease by fair, jeweled fingers—strictly as 
a remedy for neuralgia! Doubtless smoking is 
one of ‘* woman’s rights”? just as much as it is 
one of man’s; but the woman who practically 
claims it will not, we fancy, be troubled with 
claimants for her hand, 





The victorious Prussians cover all reflections 
which are thrown upon their generosity in deal- 
ing with their vanquished foe by remembrances 
of the fatal battle of Jena, which was fought on 
October 14, 1806. About twenty thousand Prus- 
sians were killed in that battle, and more than 
thirty thousand taken prisoners. The king fled 
from the field ; the Duke of Brunswick received 
his death wound upon it; all the principal for- 
tresses surrendered to the victorious French, 
who, on the 25th of October, 1806, entered Berlin, 
Napoleon I. making his triumphal entry on the 
following day. 


The large proportion of calorific rays in arti- 
ficial light is what causes fatigue to the eyes. 
Meunier states that about half of the sun’s rays 
are luminous and half calorific ; but the amount 
of calorific rays in is ninety per cent., and in 
aeleam and paraffine oils ninety-four per cent. 

his difficulty is largely obviated by glass or 
mica plates. 





Some interesting details concerning the pay- 
ment of the war indemnity exacted of the city 
of Paris are given by the Paris correspondent of 
the London oe This indemnity amount- 
ed to 200,000,000 francs, and when conveyed to 
Versailles, inclosed in two iron chests, was com- 
posed one half of drafts upon Berlin, and the 
other half of notes of the Bank of France. The 
Prussian receivers wanted to check the amount, 
notwithstanding that the seals were intact, a 
fact to which their attention was directed, as a 
guarantee of the one a of the contents. In 
return a sum of 50,000,000 francs in notes was 
handed over to the French commissioners, to be 
exchanged—still according to the convention— 

ainst 30,000,000 in gold and 20,000,000 in silver. 

e French commissioner insisted upon the ver- 
ification of the 50,000,000 returned into his 
hands. When the Bank of France remitted the 
first installment of 7,000,000 francs in silver the 
Prussian agents proceeded to count it; but, per- 
ceiving the operation would occupy too much 
time (at the rate of 1000 a minute a man would 
need 116 consecutive hours to perform this arith- 
metical feat), they contented themselves with 
bp me | the coin. The remainder of the 
50,000,000 was paid in a few days, the whole 
sum having been drawn by the Bank of France 
from its branch at Brest. 





The Senate Chamber in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington is 112 feet long and 82 feet wide. Its 
height is 36 feet, and the gallery is capable of 
seating 1000 persons. The proper ventilation of 
this apartment, where thinking men sit through 
long sessions, and important national business 
is transacted, has been deemed a matter worthy 
of the most serious consideration. Trevious to 
November 1, 1870, it was ventilated in the ordi- 
nary method, the heated air from the furnaces 
entering through registers in the walls and 
risers in the floor, and the vitiated air escaping 
by natural processes through ventilators. Last 

ovember a new method of combined ventila- 
tion and heating was introduced by Mr. H. F. 
Hayden, chief engineer of the Senate, which 
has proved so ‘successful that a short time ago 
Congress made an appropriation of $20,000 for 
the purpose of introducing like improvements 
into the Hall of Representatives. A detailed 
explanation of the heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus of the Senate would be too lengthy for 
this column; but by means of two immense fans 
the entire air in the Senate Chamber may be 
changed in thirty minutes—fresh air being 
forced up through registers and risers, and the 
Vitiated air carried off through pipes in the ceil- 
ing, which connect with the external air. More- 
over, the fresh air is hydrated by passing it 








through a mist of water, which not only pro- 
duces an agreeable result when it is heated, but 
also sinks mechanical impurities. As the Hall 
of Representatives is 139 feet long and 98 wide, 
and the gallery capable of holding 1200 or 1500 
persons, its ventilation is an important matter. 
The new arrangements and necessary changes 
are to be made during the coming summer, un- 
der the charge of Mr. Edwin Clark, architect of 
the Capitol extension. 





The attempt to dispose of the copper-plates 
for the pictures of Audubon’s ‘‘ Birds of Amer- 
ica” at any fancy price was unsuccessful, and 
they were finally sold simply as old copper. 
They will, however, be framed and kept as curi- 
osities. The original cost was $100,000, but new 
methods for producing the same style of work 
pte cheaper render the use of these too 
costly. 





There is sound philosophy, or rather physi- 
ology, in the practice of prefacing a meal with 
soup, especially to those who hurry from work 
to dinner. When the body is weary the stomach 
participates in the general fatigue, and can not 
bear the shock of hastily masticated beef, for ex- 
ample. A light soup rake hapa the system to 
moans and be nourished by more substantial 
ood. 





The Chinese apparently think more of the 
quantity than the quality of the remedies they 
take in sickness. A Chinese physician ordinarily 
prescribes thirty or forty pills for a dose, and no 
smaller draught than a pint. Some years ago, 
when a treaty was being arranged between En- 
gland and China, one of the Chinese commis- 
sioners was taken sick, and applied to the physi- 
cian of the British embassy for some medicine. 
A box of pills was sent him, with the direction 
to take two for a dose. The commissioner, 
however, thought this must be a mistake, and 
took the entire boxful at once—a feat which, un- 
fortunately, he did not long survive. 





A German medical journal cortains a new the- 
ory concerning sleep—that it is the result sim- 
ply of the deorygenation of the organism. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the blood and the tissues 
possess the property of storing up the oxygen 
inhaled, and then supplying it in proportion to 
the requirements of the economy. When this 
store of oxygen is exhausted, or even becomes 
too small, it no longer suffices to sustain the vi- 
tal activity of the brain, nervous system, mus- 
cles, etc., and the body falls into that particular 
state which we call sleep. During the continu- 
ance of this sleep fresh quantities of oxygen are 
being stored up in the blood to act as a supply 
to the vital powers. Rest produces, though in 
a less degree, the same effect as sleep in reducing 
the expenditure of oxygen. ; 





A gay Tennessee belle had gained the reputa- 
tion of being most emphatically a “girl of the 
period.’? She kept her lover in a state of de- 
spair, having refused him many times. She was 
esteemed faithless and frivolous; but the time 
*soon came for her to redeem her character. One 
day there was a terrible railroad accident, and 
the rejected lover had both legs crushed off. The 
apparently heartless girl devoted herself to his 
consolation, and married him on crutches the 
first day the doctors allowed him to go out. 





An American passenger in the first train that 
carried exiles back to Paris wrote his impres- 
sions as follows: 


“You should see the condition of the suburbs of 
Paris, even so much as we could see from the North- 
ern Railroad. St. Denis is half destroyed. The beau- 
tiful villas along the road are utterly wrecked, and look 
like a London house twenty years in Chancery, with 
every window broken. Many are burned. Alas for 
the poor exiles who come back to find their homes, 
bare walls at best, in many cases but ashes! Near the 
enceinte the train stopped, and the Prussian officer ex- 
amined the papers of every passenger. He was a hand- 
some young nobleman, born tocommand. Power was 
in every tone of his voice, and every motion of his 
body. It was a concentration of imperiousness and 
hauteur. He took my passport, read aloud a line of 
the German indorsement in a tone of lofty veneration, 
the name of Count Bernstorff, then g'anced at the in- 
dorsement of Mr. Washburne, who has won such gold- 
en opinions in Paris, and handed it back to me with a 
proud civility. It was clear enough that I could go 
where I liked. In a few moments we were at the Gare 

u Nord. Not a glimmer of gas; not acab. The 
place was desolate. I hastened into the streets. They 
were as dark as those of a country village. The lamps 
burned dimly; the few shops open were badly lighted. 
I found an omnibus, and made my way to my eccus- 
tomed hotel in the Rue de Rivoli. Paris is so bri'liant 
lighted with gas, and now it was all likeafuneral. No 
carriages, little traffic, only lamps and candles. It is 
going back to the Dark Ages.” 





An appropriation of $500,000 has been made 
by Congress for a new building for the State 
Department at Washington; and it is probable 
that it will be constructed by the engineer corps 
of the army, as other public buildings in the 
capital have been. 


It appears that Bismarck is likely to join the 
great company of authors in due time. He is 
said to have kept a complete diary of all public 
events, and his personal relation thereto, for the 
last thirty years; and he intends to prepare, as 
soon as the Continental troubles are over, a his- 
tory of his own times. He is a clear, terse, and 
forcible writer, and his style is well adapted to 
such a work. 





Ceylon is evidently not designed as a resi- 
dence for those who are dependent for their en- 
joyment upon musical instruments. The damp- 
ness of the climate is so excessive that although 
a piano may be taken to pieces and dried in the 
sun as a preparation for a musical entertain- 
ment, the keys may that very evening remain 
down, so as to give no sound. Stringed instru- 
ments almost fall to pieces, as common glue 
loses all its adhesion in that country. 





The want of ability to sleep well is an indica- 
tion of impaired health which demands prompt 
attention. As a remedy for this, Dr. Hall rec- 
ommends that present associations be broken 
up, whatever may be the sacrifice; that some 
more active employment be undertaken; or a 
long journey be taken, on horseback, if possible, 
and with a good companion. A great specific 
is to be vigorously employed in the open air a 
large portion of the time, 
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| THE BABY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
HE ponerse one is from a ved 
tograph of the infant hippopotamus whose 
advent at the London Zoological Gardens recent- 
ly caused such a flutter of excitement there as 
being the first of his race born in England; but, 
unfortunately, he did not live long to enjoy that 
distinction. The tropical little strangers who 
are born in the north never do. ‘The climate is 
too severe for their tender constitutions, and they 
find hot-water pipes and blankets but sorry sub- 
stitutes for burning suns. When the pythoness 
some years ago was trying to hatch her eggs, she, 
if we remember rightly, swallowed her blanket, 
no doubt to show her contempt for such a poor 
make-shift. The change from their own country 
must be trying enough to the mature animals ; 
but the little ones can not stand our climate at 
all, and this last sensation in animal life has 
been “‘ nipt away”a few daysold. ‘The first hip- 
popotamus ever ‘seen alive in Europe since the 
reign of Gordian IIL. in Rome, in the third cent- 
ury, was captured on the banks of the Nile, and 
brought to London in 1850. It was then sup- 
posed to be about ten months old, but was al- 
ready seven feet long and six and a half feet 
girth in the middle:of the body. 

We do not think we can do better than quote 
Mr. Frank Buckland’s description of the baby 
monster, which we take from: Land and Water. 
These are his words: 

‘* Looking through the window of the observa- 
tory, I saw the mother lying full length—she is 
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about twelve feet long—with her huge head and 
enormous mouth:flat on the ground; the baby 
was in a corner, lying upon its side, with its nose 
close to its mother’s nose. Whether by design 
or accident I know not, but the mother has chos- 
en an excellent place for her child, for the corner 
in which the little thing is lying is formed by the 
junction of the hot-water pipes, so that this is 
about the warmest place in the den, The morn- 
ing sun also falls upon the spot. The baby is 
about four feet long. and would be about fifteen 
inches high when standing up. It is about the 
size and weight of, and not unlike in general ap- 
pearance to, a three-scure bacon pig; its general 
color is reddish mahogany ; the head is very like 
the head of a calf; the forehead and fore part of 
the head appear as if varnished with a black 
varnish. Imagine a calf’s head of India rubber, 
and you will have a good idea of the face of this 
sucking Behemoth. Every now and then it lifts 
up its head ‘and looks stupidly about; it often 
wags violently its little rudder-like tail, without 
rising from the straw; it also shakes its ears 
with the curious jerking motion peculiar to the 
hippopotamus. 1 fancy this motion is to throw 
out any water that may have got into the ears.” 

The mother is described as being very watch- 
ful, opening her great eyes every minute, look- 
ing intently ‘‘ with her left eve at the window 
tiom which she is being watched, while her right 
is steadfastly fixed upon her baby,” and cocking 
her ears at the least sound. But we are sorry 
to say that all her care was powerless to save her 
little one. After a few days of languid existence 
it died from exhaustion on the 24th of February. 

Its birth and death were commemorated by 
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Punch in an exquisitely absurd poem, which we 
lay before our readers. Can any thing more 


‘comic be imagined than baby talk addressed to 


a hippopotamus ? 
THE BIRTH OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Sung with great use by La Mére ae pts in 
the Zoological team 's Park. Hip- 
us born February 21. Vide Notice in London 

of the 23d. 
Now, Massa, tie de knocker up, put straw down round 

e : 

site? as be de slightest noise, partic’lar arter 


And wire to de Palace, and tell our gracious Queen 
"Tis de prettiest little ’potamus as ebber yet war seen. 


(Nurse's Cradle Chorus.) 
A pooty ittle tiddy ittle funny little lotamus, 


Such a little ducky ob a dar! hip; re: 
Dis mamma an’ ba’ ‘D wot a lubly little lot am us, 
Hip pip pip pooray! for de little Hippopotamus. 
Now, why ain’t Massa Buckland here? it make me 
To tink dat Zoologic man should dus neglect dis 


c 
What's eleflints, or tigers, or porpoises, or seals, 
To dis ere lubly infant when it's taking ob its meals? 


Dar! if 't ‘ad been de wulgar seal as had been a 
mamm: 
Dere ’d ha’ Diet suck a fuss about it made as neb- 


ber war; 
But ‘cos it am de ’potamus, not fishy-tailed and finny, 
Dat Mr, Buckland don’t rash up to see dis pickaninny. 
I don’t like de attenshuns ob de genelmum ay peace: 
Why don’t dey come and tell me when de Monkeys 
leave dere cards? 
I'm sure dat de Ourang-outang, who reads de paper 


Hab sent to w how me and dis poor pickaninny do. 


Fe 
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EDUCATED WOMEN SEEKING 
EMPLOYMENT. 


i we ask the question, ‘‘ Where is, for an edu- 
cated woman, employment to be found?” with 
a sad feeling of that we really do not know, we are 
not less despondent when we ask, ‘‘ What is she 
able to do?” A woman called (by courtesy 
rather than truth) educated, is, of course, pos- 
sessed of a certain amount of learning; more or 
less, as the case may be. But this has generally 
been acquired in such a loose, cursory manner that 
it can be turned to very little account. 

A girl’s school-education is generally super- 
ficial in the extreme. She may nominally learn 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, 
music, French, and perhaps either German or 
Italian ; but the real knowledge of any of these 
which she gains is very limited. A smattering 
of all—scarcely a sound rudimentary acquaintance 
with one. It must be so, for her teachers are 
as superficial as herself; and, indeed, it not rarely 
happens that.a clever girl could thoroughly puz- 
ale her teacher if they were to change places for 
ten minutes. It would startle many of the ad- 
vocates of women’s rights if they knew how little 
(so-called) educated women really knew. It is 
sad enough to see a girl willing and anxious to 
work, and not to know where to find employment 
for her. Sadder still to give her some trifling 
employment, and to find her incompetent ; to 
have to speak words which, however gently said, 
are ungracious, to-see her cheeks tingling with 
shame or anger, and to watch her choking down 











cess must educate herself carefully. She must 
be ready for the first opening. She must be pre- 
pared to do well the first work which may be 
offered to her. She must have nothing for time 
and experience to teach her that she can possibly 
teach herself. And she must not expect her un- 
tried efforts to secure for her those positions which 
are the reward of years of trained labor, 





ENTERTAINMENT AT THE 
: CAPITAL. 


HERE are some houses in Washington af- 
fording room for entertainment in the grand 
style. Of course the diplomats obtain the best 
of these at once; but there are many others quite 
equal in elegance, if not always in capacity. Not 
to speak of Mr. Corcoran’s, with its picture-gal- 
lery and its immense gardens, nor of the mansion 
at the Smithsonian, castellated and medieval, nor 
of any of the private houses, indeed, there are 
such dwellings as that in which Mrs. Fish dis- 
penses her famous hospitality, always elegant, al- 
ways on reception days thronged with her own 


country people, and, since its mistress can: speak’ 


to them in their own court language, seldom neg- 
lected by any one of the whole seventy of the 
diplomats. ‘There is Mr. Blaine’s splendid house, 
spacious as a palace, the windows full of flowers ; 
there is Fernando Wood’s, by which it is the 
fashion to drive, and admire the delicacy and 
beauty of the lace curtains; there is Mr. Sum- 
ner’s, overflowing with specimens of all the arts; 











THE BABY HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


I’m tinking ob de future, ob my little baby—La! 
It am de berry image ob de ’potamus papa; 
And to tink dey thought me “surly” and ‘“‘a sav- 
!” "twas unkind, 
ee. berry much so! me forgib ‘em, nebber 
min 


Dey printed in de Times dat I might “bite” my pick: 
When I wouldn’t a hair upon him hurt for twenty 
mM devour hin wid kisses, but I tell you what, my 
rn devout any nigger dat try to come in here. 

Dat it am born in London and not Paris I am 
Ob little sacking *potamus dey’d soon ha’ made a 
Much onan den a little squeaking piggy, goodness 
And, oh! de little *potamus’s little petty toes! 

Den tanks for all inquiries, me charmed to send and 


e 

To eb’ry body friendly dat we are doing berry well; 

And now let Peace and Plenty be in French and 
German lands; 

Comeses = little ’potamus, and shake each oder's 
hands, . 


(All singing de Cradle Chorus.) 


A pooty ittle tiddy ittle funny little lotamus, 
Such a little ducky ob a darling Mippopotamiue; 
Dis mamma an’ baby, wot a lubly little lot um us! 
Hip hip hip hooray! for de little Hippopotamus. 


P.S. 
(February %.) 
De nigger which hab wrote out de above anfazin’ 
iyric 
Hab suddenly been took and throw’d in wiolent 
hysteric ; 
De pickaninny ’potamus hab since absquotulated— 


Dis note (not like Sir Bobinson’s) must darefore be 
post-dated. : 





feelings of disappointment ; to feel that there is 
nothing before her but dependence upon the la- 
bor of a husband, whose home she probably does 
not know how to keep in comfort, or else a life 
of perpeeal struggle and misery, or, worst of all, 
one of sin and disgrace. 

What, then, can be done for you, educated young 
women? A large proportion of you are uncon- 
scious of your incompetence ;. some will perhaps 
be angry at the mere suggestion of its existence. 
But listen to the suggestion, and look it steadily 
in the face, unpleasing as it is. . While clever men 
are making you and your claims the subject of 
deep thought, do you think too. ‘Think whether 
there are not personal difficulties within your- 
selves as well as those which are social. Think 
whether you can not yourselves do something to- 
ward solving one of the great problems of the 
day. 

Help can not be given toincompetence. There 
never yet was, and never.will be, a demand for 
bad work. . Work must rise to the level of the 
employer's requirement, else the worker will not 
get employment. Or if, from peculiar circum- 
stances, she should get it occasionally, it will be 
uncertain, and at low pay.. Legislation will never 
induce us to employ bad workers. 

Women must set to work to improve them- 
selves. ‘They can not hear too often the old truth 
that our best education is that which we give 
ourselves. In the race for work. girls will find 
that in every thing except needle-work they 
must compete with men. Men will run along- 
side with them, struggling for the same prizes ; 
and men generally have an advantage in the start. 
The girl, then, who wishes for a chance of suc- 





there is Mrs. Pomeroy’s, sumptuously furnished, 
the very gas-jets being like pieces of jewelry, and 
the walls lined with costly paintings, and so con- 
veniently situated that in any stress of guests the 
dining-rooms of the Arlington House can be 
thrown together with its own. Mrs. Butler’s par- 
lors are some of the handsomest in Washington. 
They are in the former dwelling of Howell Cobb, 
now much altered and enlarged, and very richly 
and chastely furnished. They contain many ar- 
ticles of great beauty, among others some large 
Sevres vases covered with exquisite designs, and 
a portrait of Rachel in Phédre, taken from the 
life, where the wonderful beauty and serpentine 
grace portrayed fire the blood of all those fortu- 
nate beings who can recall that demoniac creat- 
ure. In the dining-rooms beyond hang fruit 
pieces by Lawson, fish by Walter Brackett, and 
game by Loring; and the double drawing-rooms 
above make the house capable of magnificent re- 
ceiving. Nothing could exceed its appearance 
on the night of a great party, when fairly lined 
with flowers—chandeliers, door-ways, pictures, 
mantel - pieces streaming. with them, and the 
whole repeated, with the blaze of wax-lights and 
the splendor of guests, in the great mirrors. 

Mrs. Chandler’s residence is quite noted for its 
pictures, there being some twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth there, together.with a real Rubens, 
an undoubted head, which Mr. Cass, then our 
representative at Rome, learned was to be dis- 
posed of for some weighty reasons, and conceal- 
ing the fact till he was authorized by Mr. Chan- 
dler to procure it at any price, he distanced the 
greedy galleries and collectors abroad before they 
scented the prize. 
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Trimmings for Under-Skirts, 
Children’s Dresses, etc., 
Figs. 1-6. 

THesE trimmings may be used for 
children’s dresses, under-skirts, aprons, 
etc., and are made of merino, barége, 
silk, gros grain, satin, ete. Those of 
silk or satin ribbon, or alpaca braid, 
are suitable for fancy work, such as 
pockets, sewing weights, negligé bas- 
kets, key baskets, etc. When the trim- 
mings are made of thin silk or woolen 
matetial, the strips of material should 
be lined with foundation. 

Fig. 1.—To make this trimming a 
straight strip of the material two inches 
and two-fifths wide is required. ‘Turn 
down each lengthwise edge on the wrong side 
two-fifths of an inch, transfer the lines and signs 
on the illustration to the material, and lay the 
Jatter in an outer fold along each dotted line, 
and in an inner fold along the straight lines be- 
tween each two dotted lines, fasten < on @, so 
that the material along the vertical straight line 
may also form an inner fold. Fasten the layers 
of pleats thus formed with a few stitches, which 
must not show on the right side; and repeat this 
arrangement of pleats to the end of the strip. 
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Fig. 1.—Trmmine For Unper-Sxirts, CHILDREN’s DRESSES, ETC.—FULL Size. 


on the illustration to the material, taking great 
care to observe exactly. the distance between 
each 4 and 4 lines, ‘and the course of the. latter. 
Lay the material in‘an outer fold along the first 
dotted line, and in an inner fold along the follow- 
ing straight line, and fasten Xl on @1. In this 
manner form all the pleats, always fastening each 
X on the % correspondingly marked. ‘These 
trimmings are all given in full size in the illus- 
trations, and are tasteful and easily made by in- 
experienced hands, 
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Fig. 2.—Troaoune ror Unprer-Skirts, Cuinpren’s Dresses, EtC.—Fouy Size. 


Fig. 2.—For this trimming take 
a straight piece of material two 
inches and four-fifths wide. Fold 
the lengthwise edges over on the 
wrong side three-fifths of an inch; 
transfer the lines and signs on the 
illustration to the material, lay the 
latter in an outer fold along each of 
the first two dotted lines lying oppo- 
site each other, bringing X on @, 
and fasten the pleats thus formed 
with a few stitches, which must not 
show on the outside. Along the 
straight line the material forms an 
inner fold. 

Fig. 3.—For this trimming take 
a straight piece of the material two 
inches and four-fifths wide, fold each 
lengthwise edge over on the wrong 
side three-fifths of an inch, and transfer the lines 
and signs on the illustration to the strip. .Then 
lay the material in an outer fold along each dot- 
ted line, first on one side, then on the other, 
and fasten the pleats, bringing X on @, The 
straight lines indicate the inner folds. 

Fig. 4.—For this trimming take a, straight 
piece of the material two inches and three-fifths 
wide, fold each lengthwise edge over on the 
wrong side two-fifths of an inch, transfer the 
lines and signs on the illustration to the strip, 
and pleat the material, laying it in an outer 
fold along each dotted line and, bringing x 
on @, fasten the pleats with a few stitches. 
Along each straight line an inner fold is 
formed. 

Fig. 5.—For this trimming take a straight 
piece of the material two inches and. two- 
fifths wide. Fold over each lengthwise edge 
on the wrong side two-fifths of an inch, and 
transfer the signs and lines on the illustration 
to the material. Pleat the strip by laying it 
in an outer fold along each dotted line, and 
in an inner fold along the straight lines. In 
this way regular box-pleats are formed, the 
upper and under edges of which must be 
joined at the point indicated with x, and 
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fastened with a small button at the point indi: | 


cated with @, so as to give the pleats the ap- 
pearance shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 6.—Take a straight piece of the material 
three inches and a fifth wide, and fold the length- 
wise edges over on the wrong side four-fifths of 
an inch. ‘Transfer the lines, signs, and figures 
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self ‘lucky if his shaggy white hide sells for a 
pound, and men will wipe their feet on the skin 
of him at whom they would have shuddered when 
alive. Sic transit. Nor does the formidable 
‘* grizzly” fare much better in the fur market. 
His fierceness and his rarity combined make his 
skin a scarce commodity—there are only 300 
grizzlies in the room ;. but he goes dirt-cheap for 
all his scarceness, and his pell is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of artists’ brushes, the long hair be- 
ing pulled out for this purpose. There was a 





to the ground,” as it is technically 
called. The pile is very thick, soft, 
and close, and it is one of the warmest 
of furs. ‘The prairie or kitt fox is a 
shabby little beast, about the size of 
a hare, with poor, woolly, gray fur, 
which is used for common cloak linings 
and the lower classes of chaise wrap- 
pers. Herein a correr are some otter- 
skins, with nice, short, soft fur, carry- 
ing a beautiful gloss. The blacker 
they are the better. Pretty as they 
are, ladies have not much reason to 
regard them with favor. They are 
cheap in comparison with fur-seal, and 
are too often used to imitate that arti- 
cle in the manufacture of professed- 
ly ‘‘real seal-skin” cloaks. Thus, 


madam, your ‘‘real seal-skin jackets” may only 
be “real otter.” ‘They are also used by gentle- 


men for coat-collars and fur great-coats. It will 
not do to confound between the ‘‘ otter” and the 
‘‘sea-otter.” If a lady could get a jacket of 
‘*sea-otter” in a mistake for fur-seal, she would 
be a wise woman to hold her tongue (if possible 
in the nature of things), and not complain of her 
bargain. ‘The ‘‘ sea-otter” is the costliest of all 


fur. A skin that you might put in your hat or * 


carry away in your muff has sold for $250; and 
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Fig. 4.—Truoane ror Unper-Sxiats, Cuttpren’s Dresses, ETC.—F ub Size. 


AT A LONDON FURRIER’S. 


HE first room which we enter is the ‘‘ bear- 
room.” Literal ‘‘bear-garden” as it is— 
5000 bears are represented in it by their skins. 
But what a scene this bear-room would be, to be 
sure, if every skin were to be rehabilitated by its 
living occupant, and 5000 bears—grizzly, polar, 
brown, black, and gray—were to spring into sud- 
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Fig. 5.—Tromine For UNDER-SKIRTs, 


den vitality! Very soon we find that the value of 
bear-skins is in the inverse ratio to their size and 
to the ferocity of the animal in life. Here is the 
skin of a polar bear that measures 10 feet by 7. 
When alive, the huge rascal most likely fright- 
ened many a peaceful whaler ; but now mankind 
has its revenge upon him. He may think him- 





time—it is about twenty-five years ago, so, of 
course, none of the ladies can remember it—when 
the brown bear was in high favor with the fair 
sex. His fur was very fashionable, displayed as 
a narrow trimming round the edges of shawls. 
In those palmy days a fine “ cinnamon” bear-skin 
was worth $150. But capricious fashion has al- 
tered, and now the best ‘* brown” strives in vain 
to fetch $17 50. 





CHILDREN’s DRESSES, ETC.—FULL S1zE. 


In the next room is quite a menagerie of foxes 
—crop fox, red fox, bastard fox, arctic fox, kitt 
or prairie fox, blue fox. The crop fox is gray, 
with a tinge of red and silver. A good skin is 
worth $12; and he is chiefly used for muffs and 
cloak linings. ‘The red fox is a tawny animal, 
shading away into a bright yellow on the sides, 
and with a white belly. ‘The darker 
and richer the fur the greater the 
value; but $3 50 will buy the best 
of the red foxes, which are also most- 
ly made into muffs, the lower quali- 
ties being dyed and used for cloak 
linings. The arctic fox has a beau- 
tiful fur, pure snowy white, the best 
of them preserving that hue right 
down to the skin—‘‘ blowing white 
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Fig. 6.—TRmnnNe FoR Unper-Sxirts. CHILDREN’s Dresses, ETC. —F ULL SIZE. 
SKIRT TRIMMINGS, Fies. 1-¢. 





although this was a fancy price, from 
$150 to $200 is nothing out of the 
way. The value is reckoned by the 
depth of the black color, studded 
with silvery hairs, and the richness 
of the fur. ‘‘'The next article,” as 
auctioneers say. that calls for atten- 
tion is the black or silver fox, the 
aristocrat of vulpine furs. These 
beautiful skins are comparatively 
rare, but they rank next in costli- 
ness to the sea-otter. They have a 
fine rich black fur, longish on neck 
and shoulders, like a lady’s ruff, 
streaked with silver hairs down the 
back, and becoming Guite black 
underneath. ‘These, at least, are 
the-eharacteristics of the best skins, 
which readily fetch $125 each. The 
highest qualities ave bought for the extravagant 
Russians, among whom the costliest cloaks are 
lined with them; and in England, France, and 
the United States the medium qualities are used 
for trimmings. We have seen a cloak lined with 
black fox that had cost 4000 rubles. Only the 
jetty bellies had been used, and about fifteen skins 
had contributed their quota to the extravagance. 
Mink, of which in another show-room we light 
upon a little collection of over 22,000, is a 
fur that until recently was much neglected, 
being used almost solely for imitating marten. 
But a revolution of fashion has sent it up in 
the market. The belles who shine at Sara- 
toga and the White Mountains have taken a 
fancy to this pretty fur for cuffs, collars, and 
trimmings of various sorts; and their English 
sisters are beginning to follow their example. 
So mink has risen from $2 to $7 per skin. 
Some of the wolves, which are here in a 
large variety of colors, are in high repute for 
rugs, both hearth and carriage. ‘The most 
sought after for this purpuse are the Churchill 
wolves, so called from an old Hudson Bay 
post. These skins are all but milk-white, 
with a sprinkling of blue-black hairs down 
the back; and the richness and warmth of 
the fur are quite remarkable. Yet in price they 
are comparatively moderate. You can buy the 
finest Churchill wolf-skin for $5; of course 
there is the cost of dressing in addition. Wol- 
verene (the American glutton) is a softer fur than 
the wolf, but possesses much the same attributes, 
and sells at a little over the same price. Wol- 
verenes are the pest of the trappers ; true to their 
character, they gcrmandize on the bait set for the 
smaller and more valuable fur-bearing animals, 
and either pull their limbs out of the traps or walk 
away with them without inconvenience. ‘The fur 
of the lynx, which is largely represented in one 
of the upper show-rooms, is much used for muffs, 
ladies’ cloak linings, etc., and is also dyed to 





imitate the more cosily furs. Prices range from 
$3 to $1 per skin. It may be interesting to 
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owners of the domestic cat to know that some 
common cat-skins from the United States fetch 
as much as $1 50 per skin. ‘They are chiefly used 
for ladies’ victorines, etc., and probably often do 
service for a nominally higher class fur. The 
*¢ fishers” come from the more southerly regions 
of the American lake district, Huron, Superior, 
and Michigan, while the Mouse River Lake is the 
commonest. Samson’s strength lay in his hair ; 
theirs lie in their tails, which were used on the 
helmets of the Prussian army until superseded 


by the ugly spike. Now they are split up, and } 


out of them are made very costly muffs. When 
we mention that the price of each good fisher 
skin ranges from $10 to $12, and that the tails 
are by no means large, it will be obvious that a 
fisher muff is suited only to the longest purse. 
Of badgers, raccoons—the old original coon—and 
skunks—the latter smelling worse than all the 
scents of Cologne combined, yet made into beau- 
tiful caps and muffs—we have not space to speak 
at length; nor of the opossum and musquash, 
both of which, like the skunk and raccoon, come 
chiefly from the United States. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. A. R.—Your sample is a very poor quality of Jap- 
anese poplin. It is not for sale in New York shops, 
80 we do not know the price. Make by Polonaise Suit 
pattern, and trim with ruffles of the material. 

Nixa.—Your dress will dye black well, and would 
probably take purple or maroon, or else a darker shade 
of gray. Trim with bands of corded silk of the same 
shade. 

Consrper.—A complete list of the articles necessary 
for an infant’s outfit will be found among our late ad- 
vertisements. Furnishing houses make up such an 
outfit for various prices ranging from $75 to $500. The 
pretty wrappers, described and illustrated in Bazar No. 
5, Vol. IV., are the most useful dresses for young moth- 
ers.—We do not send replies by mail. 

Srumrrp.—Leave your overshoes in the hall, by all 
means. 

A Country Sussorrrr.—Make your gray poplin by 
the cut paper pattern of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
50, Vol. IIL, trimming with bias bands of the same 
and fringe. Make the black silk with demi-train by 
the Worth Basque House Dress pattern shown in Bazar 
No. 1, Vol. IV., and trim with ruffles, lace, and passe- 
menterie,—Use the new perfumed benzine for taking 
out stains. 

Y. Y. D.—White Chambery gauze or organdy mus- 
lin will make a pretty bridal dress. Make with slight 
train, upper skirt, and low-necked basque, trimmed 
with flounces. A black silk suit with a paletot that 
will do with other dresses is serviceable. Read answer 
above to “ A Country Subscriber.” 

Perry.—Make a postilion basque of your over-skirt, 
and drape your under-skirt short over a black silk skirt. 
Put velvet and fringe on your gray armure.—Leave 
cards for all the members of the family for whom your 
call was designed. If invited to a party with a friend 
whom you are visiting, you should ask the hostess to 
call on you while in the place.—We can give no opin- 
ion on the handwriting of our correspondents. 

An Op Sunssoriser.—New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. IV., will tell you how to make your boys’ 
piqués. Any furnishing house will supply you with a 
tournure, 

T. E. V.—All-white suits are worn in the house by 
ladies in mourning. 

N. E.—We can not give special patterns to please 
each reader. Make your Marseilles with two skirts 
and a loose jacket. 

Fanniz.—Make your white organdy suit by the de- 
scription of white suits in another column. 

Ipa.—French paper with delicate tracery, but not 
ruled, and a raised monogram or initial in the corner, 
is fashionable stationery.—See patterns in Suppl t 


L. E.—Rub lemon‘jnice on your face at night, and 
bathe in buttermilk and Indian meal next morning. 
Wear your veil and gloves during the March winds, 
and you may prevent freckles, though we do not 
promise certainly. 





No Remepy in THE Wor LD ever came into 
such universal use, or has so fully won the con- 
fidence of mankind, as AveEr’s CHerRY PEctTo- 
RAL for the cure of Coughs, Colds, and Con- 
sumption.—[ Com. ] 








Puysicrans recommend the use of Hall’s Veg- 
etable Sicilian Hair Renewer to prevent gray- 
ness, and to heal eruptions of the scalp.—[ Com. ] 





WIncHESTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumption. —[ Com. } 











Copyine shag 
vented Copying Whee! 
from the 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


the means of the newly-in- 
patterns may be transferred 
upplement with the greatest ease. This 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
POR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION. ‘It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
ists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
rmatologist, 49 Bond St, New York. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 86 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


ARATOGA SPRINGS REMEDIAL IN- 
STITUTE. New improvements in modern and el- 
egant style. Drs. Srrone, its proprietors, are gradu- 
ates of the Medical Dep't of New York University, and 
give ae attention to 
LUNG, FEMALE, and CHRONIC Diseases. 
Among its ial appliances are the Turkish, Sul- 
na Air, Russian, and Electro-Thermal Baths, Equal- 
zer or Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement Cure, 











ndereed be ah hop Si 
ndorse: ishop Simpson, Prof. Taylor Lewis. 
LL.D., Rev. T. L. Cuyler, DD. Robert es Esq., &e. 


For description of our appliances, diseases treated. 
references, &c., send for Circulars to Drs. 8. S. & 8. E. 
Srrona, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
t#™~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





of Bazar No. 10, Vol. IV., for little girls’ dresses. 

A. E.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. IV. 

Bertinr.—We can not commend a teacher.—Any 
stationer will supply illuminated monograms.—The 
“Ugly Girl” articles were published in last year’s 
Bazar, but not in book form.—The sleeve with a bow 
below the elbow shown in a basque in Bazar No. 10, 
Vol. IV., is pretty for muslins. 

Constant Reaper.—For hints about black alpaca 
suits read Bazar No. 9, Vol. IV. 

Mary.—Your sample is very good gros grain. We 
can not set a price on it. It will make a pretty suit or 
house dress, either, trimmed with folds of thick repped 
ottoman silk and passementerie. You know your own 
needs best. Read answer above to ‘“‘ A Country Sub- 
scriber.” 

Mrs. Sxinner.—We do not give addresses; and to 
publish your advice would simply be turning this col- 
umn into an advertising medium. . 

B. R. K.—Your striped sample is American silk. 
Make a Worth basque and demi-train. From your de- 
scription we fear you can not modernize the blue silk. 
Wear a Swiss muslin over dress with it. 

Jenniz.—Get a black silk or crape paletot to wear 
with your poplin suit. 

M, Jennie H.—Make your poplin traveling suit by 
Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 44, Vol. 
III., and trim with narrow ruffles of silk. 

Norwoov.—Read about white suits in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. 

A Constant Reaprr.—Colored monograms and in- 
itials are used on note-paper.—Serenading parties are 
often invited into the house and given refreshments.— 
We never give opinions on MSS. in this column. 

A Svssoriwerr.—Shorten your black silk skirt, and 
drape it as an upper skirt over any other skirt. 

W. H. H.—Your green sample is Irish poplin, worth 
about $1 75a yard. The gray Japanese poplin is prob- 
ably worth $1 25 a yard. We can not say certainly. 

Mars. Janz R. F.—For hints about calicoes consult 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 1V. We shall continue to give pat- 
terns and hints for plain garments as hitherto.—A 
friendly correspondent, Mrs. M. E. R., has just written 
us to tell of her success in adapting Bazar patterns to 
flannels, domestics, calicoes, etc. Says “‘ they never 
fail to come together just right, and look well finished 
when made according to directions.” 

Foorr.—For hints about black grenadine suits read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. IV. A white 
linen or bishop’s lawn polonaise will look well with 
your buff linen skirts left over from last season, 

Constanor.—A tamise cloth suit made by the Polo- 
naise Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. ITT., 
and trimmed with folds of the same, is what you want 
for mourning. Get a crape gipsy bonnet with long veil 
tied on. 











$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 


ID GLOVES CLEANED, and returned in 
a few minutes, at the 
KID GLOVE DYE WORKS, 392 Bowery, N. Y. 
Country orders solicited. 


OOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 

» Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, I) Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


rss) THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, ree &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO. 


904 Bowery, N.Y. 
HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fails. For sale by all Druggists. 
B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 























A T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 


: CARPETS, : 
viz., 
the very best quality 
FIVE-FRAME ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
at $1 65 per yard; 
formerly $2 00 per yard. 
Best quality 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
at $1 10 per yard ; 
last year’s price, $1 35. 
CHOICE AXMINSTERS. . « $3 00 per yard 
FRENCH MOQUETTES... 3 00 and $3 50 per yard 
ROYAL WILTONS......... 250 per yard, 
last year’s price, $3 50. 
VELVET CARPETS, “B." QUALITY, ONLY $2 00. 
Also, 
AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, AND BERLIN 
CARPETS 
in One Piece, with medallions and borders to match. 


Also, a large supply of extra quality superfine 
INGRAIN AND THREE-PLY CARPETS 
in confined styles. 


MATS, RUGS, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
OILCLOTHS, &c. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


ICH LACES 
of all descriptions. 
PARIS EMBROIDERED SETS, COLLARS, AND 
HANDKERCHIEEFS. 
of INITIAL HDKFS. 
FOR LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
: Just received by 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


EW SILKS, 
NEW DRESS GOODS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, 
&e., &., &., 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 








A splendid stock 








Fy OSte Rx. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now open 

their full SPRING and SUMMER supply of 

Ladies’ Real Balbriggan Hose, in Sandal Lace and 
Embroidered. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Imitation Balbriggan Hose. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Silk and Spun Hose, in Tartans 
and Fancy Stripes. 

English and German Lisle Thread Hose, plain and 
open work. 

let and Children's Fancy Lisle Thread and Cotton 

Ose, 


a 


Ladies’ Silk and Lisle Thread Opera Hose. 

Men’s Cotton, Lisle Thread. 

Real and Imitation Balbriggan. 

Plain and Fancy Silk Half Hose, of every description. 

UNDERWEAR. 

Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Silk Gauze and 
Gossamer Merino Vests and Drawers; Medi- 
cated Scarlet Ditto, &c., &c., 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods, 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINT 


Ss. 
AT JACKSON'S, 


BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE, 
All the Most Desirable Textures 








n 
BLACK DRESS GOODS, 
includin: 
the very Finest Grades of 

BLACK SILKS. 

Also, 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR MOURNING, 
Ready to Wear. 


PERFUMERY. 


For the largest assortment and best terms, call 
upon or address 
C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
N. Y. Office, 385 Broadway. 


Sy aT ee ET aR Price reduced 
nestle Gil go carcagh.” Reinplve of towingiven, Ageess 
wanted. primed tee MacHtE CO., 11 Nassau Sty Ne Ye 
| eres STATIONERY. Very nice. Only 
25 cts.a box. UNION BOOK CO., Belfast, Me. 


" Perfumes the Breath. Cures Coughs 
and Colds. By mail, 10 cents. 
TRIX CO., Rochester, N. Y. 




















E UNTING, Trapping, and Fishing. All about it. 
Sent Freez. Address ‘‘ Hunter,” Hinsdale, N. H. 





PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


LOCAL TAXATION: being a Report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Governor of New York 
under the-Authority of the Legislature, to Revise 
the Laws for the Assessment and Collection of State 
and Local Taxes. Davin A. Wetis, Eowix Dovar 
Groner W. Cuyter, Commissioners. Revised and 
Corrected Edition. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Valuable New Books, 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Berouer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practica! Pumologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Srreno Epwarps 
Topp, Author of ‘‘Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. Ha 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $150. New Edition. 


ABBOTT’S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. Heat: 
being Part I. of Science for the Young. By Jacos 
Aszorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. (Near- 
ly Ready.) ae 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Pheenicia, Syria, Judea, E; pt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, "bart la, and 

me. By Grorer Rawson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BARNES'’S NOTES. New Edition. Notes on the 
New Testament. By Atuerr Barnes. Revised and 
Improved. Maps and Illustrations. Notes on the 
Gospels (2 vols.) and Notes on the Acts (1 vol.) now 
ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


12mo, 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun ond 
Frorp Hormer, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Luoirn Biart. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gintmore. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Ready.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of ‘“‘A Beggar on Horseback,” 
“Gwendoline’s Harvest," ‘‘Won—Not Wooed,” 
‘*Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





DE WITT’S MOTHERLESS. Motherless; or, A Pa- 
risian Family. For Girls in their Teens. Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Witt 
by the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” [l- 
Iustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Nearly Ready.) 


FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author 
of ‘Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
“Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. (Nearly Ready.) 


DA vl NICHOL. By Lady Harpy. 8yvo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


EARL'S DENE. By R. E. Francition. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. cad 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trotiorz, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” “‘ He Knew He was Right,” &c. II- 
lustrated. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jamus De Mittx, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘*The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 00. 





tar- Harrer & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


‘NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
PustisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





THE DODGE CLUB. By James Dre Mriue. 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 

JANE EYRE. By Cuartorre Brontk. 8vo, Paper, 
7 cents. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. 
per, 25 cents. 


By Cuaries Reape. 8vo, Pa- 


CAPTAIN BRAND. By Lieutenant Wiser. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00; Paper, $1 50. ris 


ZION’S SONGSTER. 32mo, Sheep, 50 cents. 


ANDREWS'S LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


8yo, 
Sheep, $6 00. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. By Jacos Axsuorr. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 20. a 


STREAKS OF LIGHT. By Mrs. Mortimer. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 2 


POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERIES AT 
NINEVEH. By A.H.Layarp. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE INSTITUTES OF ALGEBRA. By Prof. Doon- 
arty. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With Notes by Rev. 
Dr. Spznork. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


PRIMARY OBJECT LESSONS. By Prof. Cauxins. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ea Harrer & Brotuers will send any of the above 
werks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 





v K PAE), 
SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appesrancs, bril- 
liant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very finest material, they pos- 
jtively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States. 

These beautiful Goods are sold by most 
of the leading KRetail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

te Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 





FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing, 


J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 














idity of motion. 

Call and examine; 

and, for agencies and 

circulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


During a recent trial or comparison of ordinary 
Baking Powders in New York with Doo.zy’s Yeast 
Powper, it was shown conclusively that better results 
were attained with from one-half to two-thirds the 

uantity of the latter than with any other in market. 
The secret of the success lies in the care with which 
Dootry’s Yeast Powper is prepared, and its entire 
freedom from substances that are injurious to the 
system. 

We challenge comparison at any and all times. The 
verdict of the consumer is always in our favor. For 


sale by all Grocers. oe erro 
THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: 'T'ea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
have just ready 
A NEW EDITION 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, AM, MD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


t 





= 

















The book not only deserves to be read, however; it 
will be read because it is full of interest, concerning 
itself, as it does, with such matters as girls’ boots and 
shoes; how girls should walk; low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings support- 
ers; why are women so small? idleness among girls; 
sunshine and health; a word about baths; what you 
should eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., etc.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has written a sensible and lively book. 
There is not a dull page in it, and scarcely one that 
does not convey some sound instruction. We wish 
the book could enter thousands of our homes, fash- 
ionable and unfashionable ; for we believe it contains 
suggestions and teaching of precisely the kind that 
‘Sour girls” every where need.—N. Y. Independent. 

This really important book.—Christian Union. 

Written in Dr. Lewis’s free and lively style, and is 
full of good ideas, the fruit of long study and experi- 
ence, told in a sensible, practical way that commends 
them to every one who reads. The whole book is ad- 
mirably.sensible.—Boston Poet. 

Full of practical and very sensible advice to young 
women.— Episcopalian. 

There is revolution in his clear-headed enihusiasm. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

If Americans would listen to George Combe and our 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wiser, 
better, and happier people.—Hargizt Bezourr Stowe. 





(=> Harree & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


WATCHES that are WATCHES. 


We shall be pleased to send our DE- 
SCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST of Genuine 
WALTHAM WATCHES, together with 
an illustrated pamphlet entitled a His- 
tory of Watchmaking, to all who send 
us their address. No matter how remote 
you are trom New York, we can sell you 
a Watch a: :-he same price as if you were 
here. Whe, vou write,mention that you 
saw thisno +e in Harper’s Bazar. 
HOWARD. ‘%0., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 








TRADE MARE. 
SOUPS AND BEEF TEA Fux THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Gov- 
ernments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

J. MILHAU'S SONS, Company’s Agents, 183 Broad- 
way, New York. For sale every where. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


rm $2 beeing Ls 


any other 
For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
wnrivalled ! For StrtcH- 
Inc, Hemuine, TUCEING, 
FENG, Quilting, Corp- 
ING, BINDING, BRAIDING, 
GaTHERING, Gathering & 


Use none but 
THE BEST 









wing Machine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O, or 


AGENTS WANTED, | &=7ELax, 0, or” 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 








Every baby must have it. Is raorovGHLY 
‘WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation of air. R ded by paysici 
and all mothers whose children have worn 

em. ade in 4 sizes—l, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 

4 and first-class Infants Ste hk se and 
Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other, Agents wanted, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
»er’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any 

iauRK, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, THR NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIIRR BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 














Vol. TT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .............. s 24 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... © 38 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ « 89 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ bit 
TRAE STRMME BUI. i. ccc ccceenes “« 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... "a 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. © 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... * 48 
ae SACQUE WALKING oe 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUL «2. nbgugacasaedacmaansnaetaaseaad a Oe 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... ore 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER........ ae” § 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ bods | 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... 3 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. ‘The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or e ged 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





The great design of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popular Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
steal, 












: oF v7 SD 
? R Soups oe =< esis 
aK OU — SS itl a awe = 
& SOU RNAT Evie al Z/ 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
— on — — are — - discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style — Ex 
aminer and. Chronicle. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic pepe which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztnz, One Year...... $4 00 
Hagper’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazinz, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazakz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazakz will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrng, or 20 cents for 
the Werx ty or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGgaztnE commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werkty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ApvERTISING IN Harrer’s PEriopicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RERERERRERER 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now pre) ‘ofur- 
nish all classes with constant arene at home, the whole of 
i . Business new, lightand 
either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per 





to the business. mu 5 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 3 r 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which willdo to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
and best family papers published—all 
e by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
N & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 

or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


HE BEST STORIES in the Sunbeam. 
Better premiums to subscribers, and better pre- 
miums to Club Agents, than any other paper. On trial 
8 months for 10 cts. A $40 Sewing Machine for 75 sub- 
scribers. Address SunsEaM, Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. 














THE 


NEWEST and BEST 


TEXT-BOOKS 
For SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 


Harper’s School History of the United 
States. By Davip B.Scorr. With Maps 
and Illustrations. $1 50. 


Teachers who have been unable to find, among the 
many imperfect works offered them, a School History 
containing the elements which should rightly com- 
pose such a work, will find in this work that accu- 
racy, sense of proportion, and careful generalization 
which are y toa ful text-book on the 
History of the United States. It contains an unusual 
number of valuable maps. 











Willson’s Intermediate Fifth Reader. 
$1 40. 

This book is arranged on the plan of the author’s 
other Reading-Books, and embraces, in brief, the 
principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence, and Or- 
atory, as applied to both prose and poetry. The 
whole adapted to Elocutionary Instruction. 





Willson’s Speller and Analyzer. 45 cts. 


In addition to containing several times as much 
matter for Spelling-Lessons as any other book of its 
size, it imparts thorough elementary instruction in 
the formation, derivation, and uses of words. 





Willson’s Readers and Spellers.—Pri- 
mary Speller, 20 cents.—Larger Speller, 40 
cents. —Speller and Analyzer, 45 cents. — 
Primer, 25 cents.—First Reader, 40 cents.— 
Second Reader, 60 cents.—Third Reader, 90 

* cents.—Third Intermediate, 80 cents. —Fourth 
Reader, $1 35.—Fourth Intermediate, $1 10. 
—Fifth Reader, $1 80.—Fifth Intermediate, 
$1 40. 

These Readers have now been before the public for 
about ten years, during which time they have proved 
satisfactorily that skill in Reading and an elementary 
knowledge of the Natural Sciences may be acquired 
at one and the same time, and that, therefore, school 
time may be greatly economized. 








French’s Mental Arithmetic. 50 cents. 


A practical work, rather than a book of arithmet- 
ical puzzles. This book completes the author’s Com- 
mon-School Course. 


French’s Arithmetics.— First Lessons in 

Numbers, 40 cents. —Elementary Arithmetic, 
’ 50 cents. — Mental Arithmetic, 50 cents. — 

Common-School Arithmetic, $1 00. — Aca- 

demic Arithmetic (in press). 

The plan for this Series, and for each book em- 
braced in it, was fully matured before any one of the 
books was completed. As the rules are based upon 
true philosophical principles, there is a harmony, a 
fitness, and a real progressiveness in the books that 
cous found in any other series of Arithmetics pub- 
ished. 





Calkins’s Object Lessons. $1 50. 


To parents and teachers who are endeavoring to 
train the perceptive faculties of children, this book is 
of great assistance and value. 





March’s Parser and Analyzer: an Ele- 
mentary Work on Grammar. 40 cents. 


This book is so made as to train the pupil to see, 
hear, and think, as well as to remember rightly. The 
briefest accurate definitions are given, followed by 
problems which the yon is to solve, and so work out 
the meaning and application of the principles and 
rules. The diagram analysis will be found easy, stim- 
ulating, and helpful. 


Dalton’s Physiology. $1 50. 


This book, while containing a sufficiency of matter 
to satisfy the requirements of the College course, is 
written in language within the comprehension of the 
children who compose the higher classes of our Com- 
mon Schools. 





Harper's Writing-Books, with Marginal 
Drawing-Lessons. $2 00 per dozen. 


Six Numbers, comprising the full Common-School 
Course, now ready. 

These books supply a want which has long been se- 
riously felt—the need of some method of teaching 
Drawing in Common Schools, at a low cost, and with- 
out the need of a special teacher. 





Harper's School and Family Slate, with 
accompanying Cards, containing over Two 
Hundred Lessons in Writing, Printing, Draw- 
ing, and Arithmetic. $9 00 per dozen. 

This is not a mere toy, but is carefully arranged for 
use in Primary Schools, and forms an excellent and 
practical introduction to any series of Writing and 

rawing Books. 

PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN use! KAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A OHILD CAN RUN iT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 








CURL YOUR HAIR! 


A BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent Free 
for 25 cts. It curls straight hair in beautifal curls on 
the first application, and will remain in curl 10 days. 

Address R. BYRON & CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. 





In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust feasure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of Target Practice, yer mtr Price - List, &c., of 
the celebrated 


MAYNARD RIFLES AND SHOT- GUNS 


sent on request by letter addressed to 
MASS. ARMS CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


10 000 USE IT. Mailed Free for $1. Copies 
9 letters instantly and perfectly. Address for 
circular ‘ Atwater's Letter Copier,” Providence, R. I. 











States, on receipt of $1 50. 


Agents wanted. Terms liberal. Sells rapidly. 





Gr ___ HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Offer.— By broadway, NY. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Metoprons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MonTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


Fs pele READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





ANTED—AGENTS ($20 4 day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
‘* lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 





$5. TO $10 PER DAY. Sov8..0 Gin 
S » BOYS and GIRLS 
ho engage in our new business make from $5 to 
10 per day in their own localities. Full particu- 
rs and instructions sent free by mail. Those in 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. GzorGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


RICH RARE, & RACY READING. Wit, humor, fun. 

Sent free. Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 
A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 

$300 ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 














i “Convent Life Unveiled,” by Edith 
O’Gorman. Price $150. Cr. Pus. Co., Hartford, Ct. 








D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
enish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 













































































































































HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Op Lapy. “They're all alike, my dear. There’s our Susan; I’ve allowed her to go 
to Church Three Times every Sunday since she has lived with me, and I assure you 
she doesn’t Cook a bit Better than she did the First Day !’” 
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FACETIZ. 


Tue Prron or a CuILy’s 
Vowor—Tar. (This attempt 
will be seen better by warm- 
ing it at the fire, some of it 
being written in invisible 
ink.) 

Female pickpockets all 
wear the convenient Arab 
shawls. They fold their 
shawls like the Arabs, and 
silently steal away. 


——E——— 

Arprorniate Dist—Par- 
ties behind time should be 
fed on ketch-up. 


oS 
Smith declares that the 
only thing on earth capable 
of moving a certain cross- 
Ooenee old aunt of his is 
er rocking-chair. 


__—>——_ 
Srrmirvan Factr—That 

wine causes many to take a 

winding way home. 


—_——p——_—— 

The cook who curries 
your lobsters, chickens, 
etc., etc., etc., to perfec- 
tion, can hardly fail also to 
curry—your favor. 


—\>—_———_ 

MAY BE SHORTLY EXPEOT- 
zp—“The Clock on_ the 
Spree,” a German patriotic 
comic song, uniform with 
the “ Watch on the Rhine.” 


couteiaaliibinisbites 

Ou, Buiss!—The gentle- 
man who was transported 
at the Agricultural Hall last 
week with the charms of a 
pretty girl has now received 
a free pardon. 


—_ 

Avr Rerty.—A French- 
woman in a provincial court 
of justice in France was 
accused of throwing vitriol 
upon another woman, who, 
the risoner said, hac 
rob’ her of her husband. 
“I” said the accused, 
“threw vitriol upon her 
face, but she has poured it 
upon my heart.” 








Mr. Jones told his wife, the-other day, 
she did not take care he should lose his’ temper 


with her. eepethe wont eee aed ee 
it, and only hoped he would never find it again. 
—_————_—_ 
Tue Macio Mirzroz—A beautiful face lit up 
with smiles. - 


are not tight, her skates will be loose, and 
in Ron or tadt teats ened 
———_>——_ 


Ner Procrens—Fish. 


> 
PR gt 8 Seaemal: is empty ra 
on, says the oui even to 
the young elephants, which realized va rices, 
The hide of one fetched four thousan: Fao 
which proves the vendors did not hide his light 
under a bushel 


If the Siamese twins could sing, what would 
be their favorite ditty?—“We are a band of 
brothers.” : le 

THE VOICES OF AFFECTION, 
At oualy day, or ere the dawn 
Has bid the earth rejoice 

ere the curtains are withdrawn, 

I hear Affection’s voice— 

My yo in his crib awake, 
“Begin. is unknown: tongues ; ; 
I bid him sleep, for goodness’ sake, 

He has such potent lungs. 

I rise and ‘di and yet again 

Affection’s voice I hear; 

For, while. we sit at. breakfast, Jane 

(Who is my Pi er r 
Asks, “‘ What for dinner will you try 

Of flesh and fowl and fish ?” 

To which my usual rep): 
Is, “ Any thing you id 


And then the girls besiege my ear— 
tion’s voice once more! 

They ask for fashionable gear, 
To spend my hard-won store. 

They know that dear papa will give 
The little checks they need. 

"Tis vain to vow that, as I live, 
I can’t afford, indeed! 


And last, the. boys want tips, forsooth, 
Ten-dollar bills for choice: - 

Oh. ety | frankness, trust, and truth 
Of sweet Affection’s voice. 

I sigh for and. rest and ‘‘kef,” 
And oft the wish will come— 

Would to that voice. I could be deaf, 

-- Or- would that voice were dumb! 











































































































Tuis 1s HER Love. (We'd rather not, thank you kindly.) 
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“Oh, Good-Morning, Jarvis. You’ve not been II] again?” 

“No, Miss; it’s the Missis have been took Indifferent this time !” 

“What's the Matter with her?” 

“Well, Miss, the Young Medical Gentleman he says to me: ‘Why, Jarvis!’ he says, ‘your Missis’ave got Brongkitis in hevery blessed Limb of ’er Body !”” 




















IT WAS AS WELL'TO KNOW AT ONCE, PERHAPS. 


“Can I Wait at Table, my Lad y? If I bain’t over and above Hungry, I can 
Wait a bit; but if I am sharp set like, I should rayther peg into the Wittles with 
the other Folks,” 


“ Att MoonsHINE, MY DEAR—ALL Moonsuine !” 


GratiryInc ADVERTISE- 
MENT.—The Theatre of War 
is closed for the present. 
A Peace is in preparation 
which we hope will have 
an unprecedented run. 


——$<—_—_— 
Why is a bill-sticker like 
a confectioner ?—Because 
he uses puf-paste. 
—_—_—_—_— 


Boarp or HEautu ReE- 


QUIRED BY THE WorKING 


Crasses—Th pboard 





. well filled. 


_——o——_ 

The man who went three 
nights running to the thea- 
tre has stopped for want of 
breath. 


—_——2———— 

A Cavution.—The man 
who ‘can’t resist “just a 
thimbleful” of brandy will 
sometimes find the thimble 
holds enough to sew him 
up. , 

We hear of porate who 
have pet dogs that do every 
thing but speak: it’s lucky 
for them—for both of them, 
dogs and owners—they 
don’t do that. 


—_——2o——____ 

Cuirs From a GERMAN 
Worxsuor—The . statues: 
and Sévres china smashed 
by the soldiers of William. 


pea: Mae 
Porvu.tar Mons or Prus- 
s1aN TRAVELING — Sedan 
conveyances. 
—_————__——_ 
A Tine tTHaT sHOULD 
“TAKE” WELL WITH THE 
Pusiio—Vaccination. 





““Srr, somE Corp HERE!” 
—The Western papers style 
their obituary column of 
criminals Neck-rology. 





A QUESTION FoR PuRENOL- 
ocisTs.—Isitnot a necessary 





